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OBILIZATION as for war in time of peace is a measure so serious that, as far as we are aware, 

nothing of the kind has ever been contemplated heretofore, except by the most militaristic of 
governments and during the most militaristic eras. ... . The proposals come upon one with a sense of 
appalling shock. Can the America that is calling for this Mobilization Day be the America that yester- 
day was summoning disarmament conferences and assuming leadership in world peace? Can it be 
the America of Christian churches whose councils have been passing declarations in behalf of inter- 
national amity? Can it be the America of widespread propaganda against war? 


Is President Coolidge going to give some real leadership to a world endeavoring to shake itself 
free from the war consciousness and the war menace, or is he going to undermine all hope of vigorous 
and outstanding action on the part of America by allowing this peaceable and democratic people to come 
under the obsession of projects and purposes more akin to the spirit of militarism which but yesterday 
we were fighting? « 


The widespread protest against this proposed day must not be understood as founded upon what 
is technically called “‘pacifism.”” . . . The vast mass of the Christian people of this country will be found 
ready to serve their country, as their country demands, in time of danger. They recognize the horror 
and evil of war, but they do not take the ground that aggression must be met with supineness or weak- 
ness. But many Christian people of this country are not prepared for a course of action that in time 
of peace would, in their judgment, only serve to foster the war-spirit and break down the forces of peace, 
without rendering any corresponding service to the welfare of this land. Mobilization, as proposed, 

could at best contribute little to the real benefit of the American people. 


On the other hand, the possible loss to ourselves morally and spiritually would be immense, and the 
loss of prestige would be incalculable. . . . Defense is not to be disregarded, and we are not apologists 
for unpreparedness, but our defense and preparedness ought to be conceived in terms of peace, rather 

_ than in terms of war. The very word “mobilization” has an ominous sound; there is an ominous psychol- 
ogy back of it, and, we fear, ahead of it likewise. 
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Even the Elect 


Jesus said, There shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets, that they may lead astray, if possible, even the 
elect. ‘Take ye heed: behold, I have told you all things 
beforehand. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE on last Saturday 

“flung down the gage of battle,” in the language 
of the Boston Transcript, to those who oppose the 
military demonstration of the United States on 
September 12. He “rebuked” those who call the 
occasion Mobilization Day, saying “the people who 
first attached to it the term ‘Mobilization Day’ and 
then proceeded to condemn it, have been utterly 
unfair.” Thus the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, for whose office and person every 
decent citizen has reverence in keeping with the 
sanctity of a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, has taken his stand in 
what we conceive to be as solemn an issue as ever 
confronted the freemen of this country of ours. 

It is a grave time because we are about to make 
a decision—if it has not already been made—that 
will profoundly change the moral and spiritual 
tone and doctrine of our whole national life. 
Because in the last analysis every problem of our 
beloved country is a religious problem, involving 
our faithfulness to Almighty God, the head of the 
state, and our duty to our fellowman throughout 
the world, it becomes the peculiar obligation of the 
people of the churches, who are the purveyors of 
religion and the custodians of morality in all 
affairs individual and social, national and interna- 
tional, to speak in this hour with full conscious- 
ness of the grievous consequences that follow the 
taking of a wrong course, a departure from our 
republic’s historic march on the highway of civi- 
lization. Are we going down the old, old byway 
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on which the elder nations, one after another, have 
descended to ruin and oblivion? 

Some there be who do not see the colossal evil, 
precisely as some could not see the coming of a 
pestilence in Cuba where fever-bearing mosquitoes 
destroyed the people by thousands. 
Jesse Lazear, the bacteriologist, saw because he 


was trained to see; and we who are trained to see — 


what is good for the soul of an individual and not 
less for the soul of a nation, know what we see. 
We all see. Consider the almost complete unan- 
imity of the church press in condemning this new 
holiday dedicated to proving our fighting power 
against the world. In this issue we publish typical 
editorials. Please remember they were prepared for 
the forms before the President wrote his statement 
last Saturday. To-day the same editors would say 
not less but more in warning and condemnation. 
We know of not one exception. They are not ina 
single instance pacifists. They are spokesmen of 
the great denominations. They are the same men 
who saw their constituencies committed to the 
Great War, pledging their honor, their treasure, 
their blood, and their prayers to what we sincerely 
and poignantly believed was a war to end all war 
and all inciting demonstrations of war plans and 
mobilizations. 

Where were our country then without the 
churches? It is true the churches’ leaders are 
now called ugly names by some military men. 
So soon we are forgot! How unfortunate, how un- 
worthy, for example, that Chaplain Harry C. 
Fraser, in charge of the first corps area, should send 
to the press for publication, on official stationery, 
a sling and a slur that ministers “in mufti” “rail at 
the uniform.” It is untrue. But in spite of it, he 
continues, the chaplains in training at present “feel 
that this is no time to desert the regular soldier 
and the national guardsman to their spiritual foes.” 
We, their spiritual foes! Deserters! Thus a min- 
ister of Christ in the Army reviles probably ninety 
per cent. of his ordained brethren throughout the 
land. That incident is only worth mentioning be- 
cause it is a symptom of the resentment against 
the effort we make with all our minds and souls to 
save the people from disaster. It is different when 


our country’s President himself speaks in measured. 


words. And not one of his words takes notice of 
the extreme and exciting utterances of men in offi- 
cial place. They and he are far apart, as we now 
proceed to show our readers. 


I 


“In some unofficial and entirely unauthorized 
way,” says the President, “the defense test has been 
denominated ‘Mobilization Day’ . . . It is not a mobi- 
lization, and the people who first attached to it the 


term ‘Mobilization Day,’ and then proceeded to con- 


demn it, have been utterly unfair.” 

Here are the facts: The Army and Navy Register, 
which speaks for the military, on January 5, 1924, 
referred to the events of the day as “Prospective 
Mobilization Day Manceuvres,” and said it would 
be the “greatest peace-time military demonstration 
in the history of the United States.” It added that 


But De® 
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Secretary of War Weeks “gave favorable considera- 
tion to the mobilization plans on which General 
Staff officers have been working for months.” Sec- 


‘retary Weeks himself wrote in the Christian Cen- 


tury July 3, 1924, of the National Defense Act of 


_ 1920, using these words, to explain the purpose of 


tional emergency declared by Congress.” 


the Act, “to form the basis for a complete and 
immediate mobilization ... in the event of a na- 
On this 
day the citizenry is to “visualize the initial proc- 
esses which will be necessary in order to mobilize 
our forces... .” After protest against mobilization 
poured in, Mr. Weeks said in the Century, “It is 


_ not a mobilization. It is a demonstration for the 


plans of mobilization.” 


We ask, What is the 
inward difference? Junius B. Wood, in the Chi- 
cago News, June 24, 1924, called it “Mobilization 


' Day” without the least objection from any official 


source, and he quoted with enthusiastic satisfac- 
tion General Pershing and General Drum. On the 
day, he said, “all the vast combatant potentiali- 
ties of the nation will be mobilized to show what its 
citizens would do and what its military organiza- 
tions could do if the actual emergency arose.” Such 


is asmall part of the record. Who said “mobiliza- 


tion”? Were these things withheld from President 


* Coolidge? 


II 


The President says, “This plan is a non-militaris- 
tic gesture for the purpose of keeping down to the 


' lowest possible point the professional military or- 


ganization of the United States.” It is his purpose 
to keep “an exceedingly small army and leave our 
citizens free from that burden by letting them 
assume their own responsibility for a defensive 
establishment sufficient to provide for domestic 
peace and order and provide for the national 
defense.” But General Pershing says otherwise. 
It is to be a day for all citizens to do their part. 
“Tt is to be a day during which every one will learn 
his place and portion in the defense of the country 


_ Should it be threatened. ... More especially will it 


: 


army and militia. 


emergency declared by Congress.” 


show the preliminary steps required for the prompt 
utilization of our large reserve force of patriotic 
citizens. .. . We expect all our people to participate 
and in some suitable manner celebrate the day.” 
The fact is, the Defense Act did not contemplate 
the whole civilian population, but only the regular 
The Defense Act says there 
shall be “mobilization in the event of a national 
There is no 


_ emergency, and no least threat of an emergency. 


As Secretary of State Hughes said on May 15, 
1924, “We know that in no power and no possible 
combination of powers lies any menace to our se- 
curity. There is no reason to demonstrate our 
ability to take care of ourselves, for no one doubts 
it.” There is a plain and wide discrepancy, amount- 
ing to a complete conflict, in both letter and spirit, 
between the makers of the demonstrative and all- 
inclusive plans for September 12 and the carefully 
worded letter of the President. We say with him, 
“T would not have my country unprotected,” but we 
will not accept the plan of General Pershing and 
others to call in the services of all the citizens on 
that day “just as if an actual war instead of a make- 
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believe war had been declared.” This is militarism, 
Mr. President. It was never dreamed that the 
Defense Act would thus be distorted. We appeal to 
you. Do not be deceived. 


OBE 


In keeping with his temperament, the President 
is quiet about the Defense Test. He calls it “Inspec- 
tion Day.” If that had been the animating spirit in 
the Army, which has not a quiet temperament in 
this matter, there would now be no moral uprising 
against September 12. Quiet preparedness, as a na- 
tional necessity, is one thing, and an ostentatious 
display of military strength to the world is an 
utterly distinct and different thing. The former 
we have always had. We had it in far greater 
measure before the Great War than our people will 
ever know. The latter we have never had in our 
whole history. By this new scheme we are chang- 
ing our traditional policy. It is both a domestic 
and a foreign policy. It affects every citizen in 
his relation to his country, and it makes a new 
and alarming stand toward the nations. Our 
people disapprove of it. They do not like parades, 
prayers, and perorations to flare our “autumnal 
defiance” to the four winds of heaven, and to bless 
our arms even to the uttermost parts of the earth 
on a new national holiday. 

We want to defend our country not less, we want 
to ennoble it more. We are patriots first and last; 
and if the first duty of a patriot is to fight and die 
for his country, the highest duty of a patriot is to 
“make a better country, even an heavenly,” by the 
spiritual means of religion which all our immortal 
fathers kept first. We want to maintain things in 
their true proportion, not making that which is 
minor, major, nor that which is major, minor. We 
must keep the values. If not, as a democracy, we 
go. 
The shouting and the tumult of “plans for mobi- 
lization” ill accord with America. The “strictest 
secrecy with which everything has been surrounded 
in army circles,” to quote the publicity of Mr. 
Wood, creates great apprehension, because we like 
things which are done in the day and not in the 
dark. Obviously not even the President knows all 
he is entitled to know. We believe in his honesty. 
But he is only human, and not all things are seen 
by him. He relies on others. He must take advice. 
He has taken it in this instance from the War De- 
partment. We ask him respectfully to consider us. 
We, too, know our nation’s business. And he is 
a church member. He knows the country’s moral, 
economic, social, patriotic, and military backbone 
is the Church of God. Without the Church, he 
and the country can do nothing. And the Church, 
which has never been a slacker when called to sac- 
rificial duty, says to-day the military demonstra- 
tion planned for September 12 is a sin because it 
is an axiom in history that military demonstration 
creates the war spirit, and the war spirit begets 
war. War is sin! 

IV 


To-day the psychology of mobilization plans is a 
menace, an unfriendly act to our neighbors, the 
(Continued on page 746) 
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The Peasant President of France 


Graphic sketch of the origin and rise of Doumergue 


BUCHAREST, June 19. 


HEORETICALLY; AT LBHAST, every 

American schoolboy carries in his 
pocket a possible certificate of election to 
the Presidency of the United States. It is 
a justified boast of the American people 
that the highest position of power and re- 
sponsibility is open to the worthy as- 
pirant. But the event of June 13 at 
Versailles showed that the same opportu- 
nity is open to every citizen of France. 
Gaston Doumergue, elected President of 
the Republic, was born a peasant sixty- 
one years ago in the tiny village of Aigues- 
Vives, a sleepy little community in Pro- 
yence, not far from Avignon. A friendless 
lad, without any family influence to back 
him, and with his brains and his charac- 
ter as his only equipment for the struggle 
of life, M. Doumergue achieved the dis- 
tinction of being elected to the highest 
office in France on the first ballot, an 
event rare in the political history of his 
country. M. Doumergue, who was elected 
by the support of the right, thus bril- 
liantly proved that in the sister republic 
the element of equality of opportunity 
plays as important a part as in our own— 
witness the origin of our own President, 
recently renominated. 


THE EARLY CAREER of Gaston 
Doumergue is a vindication and a justi- 
fication of the French Republic. Until 
his twelfth year M. Doumergue tasted— 
and relished—the bitter roots of learning 
in the elementary school of his native vil- 
lage, just as hundreds of thousands of 
American boys taste them in the little red 
schoolhouses that dot the land, a pointed 
denial of the allegations that the day of 
opportunity in America is past. That pre- 
liminary success completed, young Gaston 
was confronted with the life of toil that 
is the fate of many a young French school- 
boy of his position in life. But Gaston 
had an intelligent father, just as legions 
of American boys have intelligent fathers. 
Doumergue, the elder, had noted the lad’s 
keenness for education in the village ele- 
mentary schoolhouse. So, instead of yield- 
ing to the temptation of harnessing the 
future President of the republic in the 
humdrum shafts of toil in the endeavor 
to hand down to posterity the tract of 
land to which he had limited his own 
efforts, he put an extra pinch into the 
home living to send the boy to the Lycée 
at Nimes. This phase of the career of 
the boy just installed in the magnificent 
surroundings of the Palais de l’Elysée is 
also parallel to the life story of many an 
American boy who has achieved inspiring 
success in life. A New Yorker interested 
in human documents recently pointed out 
to me that a survey of the life stories of 
the big men who are running New York’s 
great financial institutions showed him 
that there was hardly one of these men 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of TH RNGISTDR 


who had been born in New York. The 
great majority had come from the country. 
Most of them had faced the obstacles of 
the future as David had faced Goliath. 
So with Gaston Doumergue. Closing 
his teeth upon the bit between them, he 
passed his examination at the Lycée at 


Keystone Photograph 


FRANCE’S PROTESTANT PRESIDENT 


Gaston Doumergue is an avowed Prot- 
estant, and his accession to office re- 
minds the informed that while the 
Protestant population of France is only 
one in forty, among the members of the 
Council of State and Chief Court of 
Appeals the Protestant element is one 
in three. André Weiss, who represents 


France in the World Court, is Honorary 
Chairman of the French Protestant Com- 


mittee; and M. Herriot, while not 
definitely a Protestant church member, 
Sympathizes with Protestant work, and 
is opposed, on the ground of politics, 
to the Vatican embassy in France 


Nimes with brilliant success at eighteen, 
and before he was twenty the son of the 
Provencal peasant was called to the bar. 
Then he devoted himself to his profession 
as a judge. For three years he studied 
the needs of the colonial system of France 
—its human needs—as a magistrate suc- 
cessively in Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Annam, Tonkin. Just in such manner 
are American young men contributing to 
their country’s efficiency in judicial, edu- 
cational, or administrative posts in Porto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, the Philippines. 
Such an American of admirable training 
I met in the Balkans recently, occupying 
a consular post, and recently promoted to 
a higher post as consul at Yokohama. 
This man illustrated admirably in his 
psychology the high conception of duty 
that dominates the rank and file of the 


American consular service de carriére. 
Asked by an American of wealth and in- 
fluence to issue a certificate of American 
origin to a heavy importation of machin- 
ery which was manifestly not of Ameri- 
can origin, he refused to issue the re- 
quired certificate. And neither pleas nor 
threats could budge him from his position 
of absolute ‘honesty. He declared he 
would resign from the service rather than 
issue a paper that might be helping in the 
perpetration of a fraud. 

Transferred from. the Far East to Al- 
geria as a justice of the peace, the future 
President of the republic remained in 
that position for less than a year. For 
from his native Provence he was then 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies. But 
as a colonial administrator he had learned 
things that enabled him at the close of the 
Great War to co-operate harmoniously as 
minister of the colonies with the British 
colonial authorities in the solution of one — 
of the delicate problems of the war—the 
partition of the former German Cameroons 
into French and British zones. Here, as 
in other critical situations,—the pacifica- 
tion of Togoland, for instance,——M. Dou- 
mergue showed the fairness, the power 
of co-operation, and the good judgment 
that dated back to his bard-headed father 
in the village of Aigues-Vives. 


IN CONTRAST with his immediate 
predecessor in office, President Gaston 
Doumergue, Chief Executive of the “right” 
in France at a.juncture wherein the “left” 
had achieved a political overturn, has 
it in his power to co-operate with the 
great partner of his country in restoring 
the balance of the world. It is hoped in 
London that M. Doumergue will display 
the psychology which will make such co- 
operation possible and effective. His ini- 
tial steps in his high office indicate that 
the expectations of his British collabo- 
rators are justified by his state of mind 
and understanding. Not only Great Brit- 
ain, but America and the world expect 
great things in the way of .co-operation 
from the peasant boy who has been raised 
to the loftiest position in France. In the 
Cameroons he displayed qualities of give 
and take that enabled him to work hand 
‘in hand with the Nnglish. The world 
will hope, with the English, that the 
spokesman of the people of France at the 
Palais de l’Elysée will display the same 
spirit of mutual aid in the application 
of the report named for the man whom his 
countrymen have honored by nominating 
him for the second highest post in their 
gift—Gen. Charles G. Dawes. M. Dou- 
mergue is the hero of France by tri- 
umphant election to the Presidency of the 
republic. It is in his power to become the 
hero of the world by removing the ob- 
stacles to its re-establishmeat on its feet. 
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How the World Court Makes for Peace 


One great factor is its influence on Foreign Offices 


MANLEY O. HUDSON 


Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Law School 


JT MAY RBASONABLY be anticipated 
that the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice will contribute to the main- 
tenance of the world’s peace in three ways: 


(1) in its decision of disputes and vexed 
questions as they arise; 


(2) in its building a cumulating body 
of international case law; and 


(3) in its facilitating the settlement of 
problems directly handled by the 
Foreign Offices. 


Hach of these three contributions is pos- 
sible, although the Court has only a 
limited jurisdiction which for twenty-six 
of the forty-seven signatories cannot be 
said to be compulsory. It is quite un- 
necessary to exaggerate the prospects, 
therefore, in order to maintain that the 
Court promises to render distinct service 
within its limited field. 


+ 


(1) In the judgments which it will ren- 
der in cases submitted to it, its utility is 
obvious. In the one contested case which 
has come before it to date—the Kiel Canal 
dispute between Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Poland, on the one hand, 
and Germany, on the other hand—the de- 
cision of the Court put at rest a con- 
troversy which the Foreign Offices had 
failed to settle through many months of 
negotiation. It seems probable that many 
other cases of a similar nature will arise 
in the future, and the Court’s handling 
of them is distinctly provided for in many 
treaties. Twenty-one states have accepted 
the optional clause of the Protocol con- 
ferring compulsory jurisdiction in specitied 
groups of cases, and numerous other trea- 
ties like the minorities treaties and the 
recent conventions promulgated by League 
of Nations conferences confer additional 
jurisdiction on the Court. 


VALUE oF ADVISORY OPINIONS 


It is fortunate, however, that we do 
not need to await acute and ripened con- 
troversy for the Court’s service to be 
availed of. It may give advisory opinions 
at the request of the Council or Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Our experience 

to date indicates that this may prove a 
big enlargement of the Court’s opportunity 
for seryice. Eight questions have been 
submitted by the Council during the first 
two years, and in seven instances the 
opinion of the Court has been an important 
factor in the settlement of existing dif- 
ferences. It seems probable that the Coun- 
cil will continue to exercise its competence 
to request such opinions, as differences 
arise before it. 

The Court has clearly shown that its 

_ jurisdiction to give advisory opinions will 

_ be exercised in a thoroughly judicial man- 


zl 


q \ 


Now that both of the great political 
parties have voted in their platforms 
that the United States should become 
a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, it is of great 
interest to know what the Court is 
doing and will be able to do. Pro- 
fessor Hudson has recently gone to 
Geneva, where he will be a member 
of the secretariat. In anticipation 
of America’s probably favorable ac- 
tion within a year, his article, which 
will also appear in the Annals of the 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, may be read as the word of an 
authority. Professor Hudson con- 
tributes occasional articles on interna- 
tional affairs to THE REGISTER, 


ner. Indeed there can be no doubt about 
this since the refusal in 1923 to give an 
opinion on the Hastern Carelian question. 
The doubts that existed in the beginning 
as to how these opinions might be given 
ought to be thoroughly dissipated by the 
Court’s action in framing the rules of 
Court, by its refusal to give an opinion 
in the one ease, and by its procedure in 
the seven cases in which opinions have 
been handed down. For each of the seven 
opinions has involved the settlement of 
an issue which has arisen in practical 
affairs; in each case the Court has heard 
thorough argument on behalf of all in- 
terests that requested to be heard; in each 
case the judges have taken time for careful 
deliberation; and in each case the whole 
proceeding has been public in such a way 
as to fasten a feeling of responsibility on 


Written on the death of 
Warren Gamaliel Harding 


(August 2, 1923) 


M. D. B. 
What words are these?—“The President 
is dead !” rn 
Startled, can we believe the statement? 
Nay, 
Twas but a moment since that we had 
read 


The cheering bulletin; but yesterday 

We hoped, the while a nation held its 
breath, - 

Grateful, yet fearful, in the fond belief. 

Swift, sudden, the deceptive hand of death 

Reached out to grasp its prize, a nation’s 
chief. 

Gather in silence; let none speak aloud. 

A President has died; a servant gone. 

Whisper the news, with hats removed, 
heads bowed. 

A soldier struck beside his post we mourn, 

Less than the common span of life was 
run; 

Yet will he win the Master’s praise—‘*Well 
done.” 


_ the judges. 


Under these circumstances, it 
seems quite idle to make the oft-repeated 
statement that the Court does not ex- 
ercise a judicial function in giving ad- 
visory opinions, 

It is true that the larger political ques-- 
tions about which nations might go to 
war will not generally come before the 
Court. But most of these involve legal 
phases, also, and frequently a wise han- 
dling of some subsidiary legal problem may 
eontribute to the pacific handling of the 
political situation. War is often the re- 
sult of the statesman’s having no expedient 
at hand to try. The Court offers that 
expedient, at least with reference to the 
legal questions usually incident to major 
disputes. 

Moreover, the successful handling of dis- 
putes which are susceptible of legal formu- 
lation will tend to reduce the number of 
points of international friction and will 
increase general confidence in the efficacy 
of peaceful settlement. As the decisions 
and opinions accumulate, therefore, wil- 
lingness to resort to the Court should grow 
and+the range of its action should widen. 


OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD PERMANENT 
Bopy or Case LAw 


(2) It is the chief advantage of a per- 
manent staff of judges that their work 
together will tend to build traditions for 
the Court, will enable them to develop a 
technique of working together, and will 
infuse continuity into the results of their 
work. Useful as have been the tribunals 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration in 
the eighteen cases which were handled by 
them, few traditions grew up about their 
work, and except for the functioning of 
their permanent Bureau, each arbitration 
was more or less unique. The arbitrators 
were usually compelled to work out their 
own methods of procedure, though the 
yarious compromis more or less followed 
the same mold. ‘The opinions had few 
common threads running through them, 
also. So that, while the opinions and 
awards in the eighteen cases do constitute 
an important contribution to international 
law, they represent no systematic effort to 
that end, 

+ 


The judges of the new Court have a 
greater opportunity for continuous effort 
to produce a body of case law. In certain 
fields, like that of protecting minorities, 
they will undoubtedly handle related prob- 
lems. Two of the opinions already handed 
down related to the Polish Minority 
Treaty, for instance. The judges’ nine- 
year terms and their freedom from other 
duties should enable them to do their work 
systematically also. 

The opinions of the Court should in 
time build a structure of international 
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constitutional law which will add greatly 
to the efficiency of existing international 
institutions. The first three opinions of 
the Court related to the functioning of 
the International Labor Conference and 
gave it solutions of problems which 
threatened its usefulness. In the same way, 
the opinion about the Tunis-Morocco dis- 
pute between Great Britain and France 
gave an authoritative interpretation of 
language in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations as it applied to that dispute; 
and the two opinions concerning the Polish 
Minority Treaty helped to define the ex- 
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Article in its Statute from pyramiding its 
doctrines, nor from following out with 
reasonable continuity certain lines of de- 
cision. 

lis 


In this connection, reference may be 
made to the importance of not exaggerat- 
ing the difference between arbitration and 
adjudication. A notion has recently been 
current in America that the former neces- 
sarily involves a larger element of com- 
promise and that arbitrators do not feel 
themselves bound by law, while adjudica- 


: RESIDENT DES ETATS: VNIS 
DATEVR DE LA SOCIETE DES -NA’ 


‘LA VILLE DE GENEVE 


WHERE ABIDES A GREAT SPIRIT 


Upon the wall supporting the terrace below the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
is a tablet: “To the Memory of Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States,. 


Founder of the League of Nations. 


The Town of Geneva.” 


The week before last, 


it was unveiled. The report says the President of the Town Council, the United 

States Consul, Sir Hric Drummond (Secretary-General of the League) made speeches. 

Sir Eric made reference, according to Time, to ‘‘the atmosphere of Geneva, which, 

being clear from any international strife, has an appealing virtue which tends 
to render passions less violent and disputes less bitter.” 
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tent of the Council’s competence under 
all the minority treaties. Not only the 
various organs of the League of Nations, 
but also other bodies like the Institute 
of Agriculture and the Universal Postal 
Union may find themselves aided by being 
able to submit legal tangles to the Court 
through the proper channels. 

The much-discussed provision in the 
Statute of the Court, that decisions of 
the Court are not to become binding as 
precedents, does not stand in the way of 
the Court’s building this new edifice of 
international law. For this provision 
merely excludes the application of the 
Anglo-American doctrine as-to the binding 
force of precedent. It means that the 
civil-law as opposed to the common-law 
approach is to be followed, by which new 
eases are not controlled by past decisions. 
In practice, it seems probable that the 
Continental lawyers who have the civil- 
law approach and the American lawyers 
who haye the common-law approach reach 
approximately the same results. At any 
rate, the Court is not precluded by this 


tion involves only the automatic applica- 
tion of ready-made law by judges who are 
not legislators and who operate more or 
less mechanically within fixed limitations. 
If there is some truth in this, it is never- 
theless generally true that the two pro- 
cesses do not greatly differ. In both, 
trained lawyers will feel bound to follow 
ascertained law in most cases, and in both 
trained minds will travel the same roads 
to “find” the law that is applicable. Our 
recent history does not bear out the dis- 
tinction as it is frequently expressed in 
America. = 


AID TO THE ForREIGN OFFICES 


(3) The existence of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice has a wider 
influence, however, than that of the Court’s 
direct contributions. For it constitutes an 
important political fact which the Foreign 
Offices must take into account in their 
own labors even when they do not shift 
their responsibility to the Court. ‘Thus 
it seems probable that public opinion will 


insist that attempts be made at judicial 
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settlement in many cases, and such in- 
sistence will be in itself a factor tending 
to produce agreement. It may also be 
true that a proposal by one party to a 
dispute that the Court be used, will tend 
to make agreement easier. In other words, 
one more expedient, one more proposal, 
one more piece of machinery stands be- 
tween the peoples and war. A new ground 
for continuing discussion exists, and in 
some instances it may give the diplomats 
the instrument of delay and of definition 
which will enable them to forestall breaks. 

Several recent instances illustrate the 
value of the Court from this point of 
view. Late in 1923, when a Jugo-Slav 
attaché was attacked in Bulgaria, the 
Bulgarian Government at once proposed 
resort to the Court to determine the 
amount of the indemnity to be paid; and 
though no such resort was agreed upon, 
the proposal did lend a point for delibera- 
tion when the atmosphere of discussion 
was tense. So in the dispute between 
Switzerland and France concerning the 
abolition of the free zones in Upper Savoy, 
late in 1923, Switzerland proposed the 
submission of the dispute to the Court, 
and thus created a new area for discus- 
sion. While independent arbitration seems 
to have been decided upon, even this 
result was probably reached more easily 
because the Court existed and could figure 
in the proposals made. 


+ 


But the references to the Court in the 
negotiations at the time of the Corfu 
crisis are most instructive. Throughout 
that troubled period, the existence of the 
Court and its readiness to be availed of 
was a factor tending toward the continu- 
ance of calm discussion and the drafting 
of possible compromises. Practically every 
scheme of settlement proposed included 
some provision for the aid of the Court. 
And the settlement proposed by the Coun- 
cil of the League and adopted by the 
Conference of Ambassadors provided for 
the Court’s determination of the amount 
of the indemnity to be paid by Greece 
to Italy. This provision was later dropped, 
and no question was sent to the Court. A 
struggle in the Council of the League about 
the proposal to request the Court for an in- 
terpretation of the Covenant ended in the 
Council’s creating a special committee of 
jurists for that purpose. Tracing through 
the entire negotiations, it seems indisputa- 
ble that the existence of the Court increased 
the general confidence in the possibility of. 
a\peaceful settlement and made it more 
difficult for Italy to remain in Corfu in 
defiance of world opinion. 

So the Court’s contribution is not limited 
to what the Court does—it includes also 
what the Foreign Offices do as a conse 
quence of the Court's existence, in their 
own handling of international differences. 

In these three ways, then, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice serves 
the world to-day as an agency for the 
promotion of peace. If it may not be 
hailed as a substitute for war, it can at 
least be welcomed as a support for the 
peace of the future. ; 


*: 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


BH SAYS if he could get a job ashore 

at thirty-five or forty cents an hour 
and have the same number of working 
hours he has at sea, he would be much 
better off financially. He is up at day- 
light, often before, and works until dark. 
Sometimes following a heavy catch of fish, 
torches illumine the decks, and he works, 
cleaning and icing-down, well into the 


night. 


The trawler’s occupation includes hard 
manual labor. His daily portion is peril 
and solitude, for he is away alone in his 
dory frequently all day. Why, then, does 
he almost never change his occupation? 
In the first place, there is the urge which 
does not cease from year’s end to year’s 
end to provide food, clothes, and shelter 
for his family. In the second place, he 
is at home on the scale-covered deck of 
a schooner and in a tossing dory. The 
sea, with all its exposure, privation, and 
danger, constantly lures him. Sometimes, 
following a poor catch or a hazardous 
escape, he promises his family that he 
will stay ashore—but he rarely keeps his 
promise. Take him away from his trawl- 
tub, his dory, the free, venturesome life 
of the ocean, and he would be ill at ease 
and unhappy. He will take his share of 
the perilous and lonely, of the exposed 
and disappointing, and still be satisfied 
and reasonably cheerful. At least, this 
is my conviction after living two years 
with the Portuguese fishing colony of 
Provincetown, Mass., and after recent 
visits among trawlers, hand-liners, and 
swordfishermen at the great New England 
market where they come to dispose of their 
wares. 

+ 


I stood on the edge of the pier and 
watched a member of the crew of the 
Marjorie Parker coiling away trawl in a 
trawl-tub. A dozen trawls in piles lay 
coiled on the deck-house, their bright, 
shining hooks ready for the bait. Four- 
teen nested dories, each numbered, and 
painted a yellowish brown, were stowed 
amidships, seven on a Side. Gray, weather- 
worn sails, with here and there reef- 
points and free ends of lazy-jacks showing, 
rested on bowsprit and booms. Two or 
three much-used cleaning knives lay near 
the trawls. A yellow oilskin hung dry- 
ing in the rigging. The most uninformed 
landsman would not mistake that craft’s 
calling. ‘Though but one year old and 
haying lines which would delight the eye 
of a yachtsman, she was stamped from 
bowsprit to wheel with the marks of her 
trade. 

The person who should have written 
this “Talk- with a Toiler’ was that 


_ bronzed, unshaven fisherman who with 


deft quick turns was filling the tub with 


IX 
The Trawler 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


the trawl-line, a line 450 fathoms long, 
with hooks set at close intervals. As he 
worked we talked, and the longer I listened 
the more convinced I became that the 
real stories remain locked away in the 
minds of men who are doing the work 
of the world. At cost of exhausting and 
ill-paid labor he and his mates bring home 
from the treasure-house of the ocean the 
cod, haddock, and halibut which is served 
on our dinner-tables, and to the procuring 
of which we give no second thought. All 
his life, he had pursued the fish, now out- 
witting them, now being outwitted him- 
self. Beginning his career in a small 
sloop among the swift tides and treach- 
erous rocks of the Nova Scotia coast, he 
had finally come to a berth on a schooner 
carrying seventeen men, having passed 
through a succession of changing fortunes, 
joys and sorrows, successes and disappoint- 
ments. He should have had the power 
to have put his life, his personality into 
writing. In that case he might have 
written something like the following, of 
the way they get the fish, only his account 
would have been more realistic, more 
touched with the glamour of romance and 
the flavor of the sea. 


ok 


“We brought in something like 40,000 
pounds of haddock. this trip. But we 
came in on a dull market. The dealers 
say there is little demand, and would give 
two and a half cents a pound. That 
meant about $24 each for the crew after 
the skipper’s share was taken out, the 
fifth given the boat, and provisions, ice, 
bait, and lost gear paid for. To get that 
money we were at sea a week, up at four 
o’clock and working until dark. 

“Sometimes we make more, sometimes 
less. If a vessel is lucky,—that is, if it 
gets a good catch, say, 100,000 pounds, and 
docks on a rising market,—the crew may 
stock as high as $75 or even $100 each. 
Those times are exceptional, however. 
During the war I knew one vessel to 
average for the crew for the year $3,500. 
That is the best I ever heard of. On 
the other hand, I know of a crew that 
averaged three cents for a hard week’s 
work. If we can make $1,200 a year, 
working the year through, we don’t com- 
plain. Most of us have families. We 
have to keep buying for ourselves rubber 
suits, hats, and boots, not to speak of 
the cost of raising children. 

“To-day, it happens to be a mackerel 
market. A vessel came in yesterday with 
fifty thousand pounds which sold at ten 
cents a pound. That crew is happy. The 
men waited a long time for their good 
fortune, and may not get another even 
respectable haul during the season. You 
see, we fishermen must go out to the 


grounds prepared to catch a certain kind 
of fish. We saw’ the mackerel schooling 
all around us on the last trip, but couldn’t 
get them because we had no nets; we 
had come out for haddock. Hach vessel 
is equipped to fish in a particular way. 
That schooner aft of us fishes wholly 
from the deck with hand-lines and does 
fairly well. The little one at the head 
of the dock with the lookout rigged on 
the foremast and the pulpit on the end 
of the bowsprit is a swordfisherman. 
The swordfish have just struck in, and 
she will clear this afternoon. 

“We took in ten tons of ice this morn- 
ing, have our bait of frozen herring, which, 
by the way, cost three and a half cents 
a pound (one cent more than we received 
for our catch), and will leave tomorrow 
afternoon and be on the grounds a week. 
We carry fourteen dorymen, a skipper, a 
cook, and an engineer. Our engine cost 
$5,000, is sixty horse-power, and burns 
erude oil. In these days we shouldn*t be 
in the race at all without power, for we 
couldn’t get to market. There is competi- 
tion in the fish business. Most of us can 
seem to find the fish first or last, but 
once found, the problem is to market them 
under the most favorable conditions. Beam 
trawlers are our worst competitors. They 
have a big capacity, drag a net over the 
bottom, and catch in large quantities, but 
the fish they take for some reason does not 
sell as well in the market as that taken 
by hand. They lose more and more money 
each year, but—a heavy investment is 
represented, and they have no choice save 
to keep going. 
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- “On the grounds or at the dock, there 
is little rest for the fisherman. When 
his head is not in a trawl-tub coiling 
away and baiting, he is hauling trawl, 
pitching fish from dory to schooner, clean- 
ing, icing-down, and standing watch. Day 
and night are alike to us when fishing, 
for we have to wait on the tide. We 
usually fish in slack water, and never set 
across the tide but always with it, for 
with the currents running the way some 
do, we could lose one hundred dollars’ 
worth of trawl in as many minutes. 
“Once on the grounds, the captain will 
get his dories over if the weather is right, 
one man and four tubs of trawl to a 
boat. By the time we have heaved all 
our trawl overboard we are likely to be 
from two to four miles away from the 
ship. The vessel never comes to an anchor, 
but stands back and forth among the 
dories. The captain’s duty is to keep an 
eye on all his dories, pick them up as soon 
as their trawls are all aboard, and in 
ease of sudden squalls stand by to help 
them. Of course the doryman knows with 
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a fair degree of certainty where the ship 
is, but let a thick fog close in when you 
ean’t see twenty feet in any direction, 
and you four miles off—well, we must 
take the chance. Every dory should carry 
provisions, water, and compass, but few 
of them do. 

“Speaking of dories, you wouldn’t think 
a fifteen-foot craft like the ones in those 
nests could weather a gale at sea; but 
they have been known to live through 
storms in which big -vessels have foun- 
dered. No model has ever been found to 
equal it. It is a strange craft. A light 
dory in a smooth sea is easily capsized, 
but a loaded dory in a gale will live, and 
what is more, ship surprisingly little 
water. 

“We had a hand with us one trip who 
got caught off in his dory one night in a 
howling, shrieking sou’easter. The wind 
blew a hurricane all night. We had 
nothing but a reefed foresail on the 
schooner and stood by constantly, for 
we were afraid she wouldn’t carry even 
that. No one had any idea we should 
see Joe again. But when day broke, there 
he was, about two miles to windward, in 
the pitching, raging sea. He had made 
a drag of his oars and trawl-tubs, cast 
them over the dory’s bow, and with the 
drag to break the seas had ridden out 
the storm. But he was badly battered 
and bruised when we picked him up; and 
pretty far gone. 

“Most captains will not set trawls in 
bad weather. The dories will usually live 
and get back to the ship, but it means 
too much of a chance with the fishing-gear. 

“Once all our trawl is out, we begin 
to overhaul, that is, to pull it back in 
the boat. All kinds of fish come up: 
great, ugly sculpins; skate as big as the 
floor of a dory; now and then a small 
shark; and that bane of the fisherman, 
dogfish. When the dogs come in, the cod 
and haddock go out. Dogfish are the 
tigers of the ocean; they live on other 
fish. Sometimes a handsome cod will 
come in with a long tear in its side; 
sometimes nothing but the head is left on 
the hook. The good fish we snap off the 
trawl into the boat with a single motion 
of the hand, and coil the line away in 
the tub, ready for the next baiting. The 
worthless fish go back into the sea. Many 
of the hooks are untouched. Now and 
then a trawler gets a prize. Last season 
I was overhauling, when I felt a heavier 
weight than usual, and pretty soon saw 
a giant halibut coming up through the 
water. He had not taken the bait, but 
in some way had got caught by the tail. 
He was as big as a man and weighed 200 
pounds. We sold him for fifteen cents 
a pound. If a vessel could land 50,000 
pounds of those fellows on a lively market, 
it could lay off a trip or two. 

“We get back to the ship. at two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Then we 
pitch the fish aboard, clean them, and 
bait up for the next day. By that time 
it is six o’clock—the end of a fourteen- 
hour day. The work is heavy, and only fit 
for a strong, healthy man. We have back- 
breaking halyards to haul on; ‘dories 
loaded to the gunwales with fish, to row 
in all weathers; wet cold trawls that 
cut the hands, to set and haul; fish of 
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all weights to handle. In addition, we 
have to be good seamen, able to feel our 
way back to the ship should we lose her. 
Most of our crew could navigate the 
vessel to the fishing-grounds and back, 
though few of them can take sights. They 
would do it by the compass, the log, and 
dead-reckoning, and that sixth sense de- 
veloped by a long life at sea. 

“Yes, we live well. We have plenty 
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of fresh meat, pie, and cake. Fish? Once 
in a while, when we can have a fresh 
halibut steak. Let me show you the kind 
of fish I really prefer. You see, we have 
so much to do with fresh fish.” 

He led me forward and pointed to a 
box just aft of the foremast, on which 
lay a fish split and salted. 

“Nothing tastes quite so good to me as 
that salt cod,” he said, 


The Repertory Theatre of Boston 


FRANCES JEWETT 


Our readers in all parts will be interested in this article which we invited 


Mrs. Jewett to prepare. 


The Repertory Theatre of Boston, with its unusual 


company of players, is known, respected, and supported by a following of people 
who appreciate the cultural power of the graces which compose true dramatic 


art. 


ment, the Jewett Company is an institution. 


In a city famous for its generous patronage of the best in human attain- 


Many Unitarian people have given 


their names and their generous financial. contributions to sustain this organiza- 
tion, with a sense of its service to the life of the community. By this means Bos- 
tonians would see to it that their pleasure in the theatre is in keeping with their 


other standards. 


Growing boys and girls as well as eager people of moderate, 


means enjoy and profit by the best of plays acted by men and women who know 


their art, and who gratify and never offend good taste and intelligence. 


These 


things they do without being in the least degree removed from what we eall the 
popular appeal. A typical audience sitting in any theatre in the land would respond 


to the Jewett players. 


They simply do the approved things of the drama better 


than any other repertory company in America.—THxE Hprtor. 


T HAS BEEN ACCEPTED as almost a 

truism that the theatre sways the 
massed emotions of humanity more than 
any other one institution, and that next 
to the church it can be utilized as the 
greatest avenue for enlightening the pub- 
lic. These facts are becoming so clear to 
the thinkers who have the good of their 
fellow-beings at heart that they are con- 
sidering more and more the best ways and 
means of developing ‘the unlimited possi- 
bilities of the theatre for good. They 
realize, in so doing, that they are stem- 
ming the deplorable perversion of this 
great combination of the arts which the 
word “theatre” covers, for it is a sad fact 
that for commercial purposes it has fallen 
into the hands, to a large measure, of 
those who have merely the love of money 
in their hearts. 

It is the consensus of opinion with those 
who are striving to bring out the best in 
the drama that the Repertory Theatre 
is the highest form we have to-day for 
the development of the possibilities of the 
stage. Boston has the honor of having 
the first and only repertory theatre in 
America. This repertory theatre was 
started eight years ago by my husband 
[Henry Jewett] and myself, and we were 
soon joined by an earnest though small 
band of workers, who saw the value of 
the idea that we were striving to bring 
out. It has carried on through many 
vicissitudes, but has made steady progress 
both from an artistic and, strange to say, 
popular standpoint, its appeal having con- 
stantly grown in favor with the public. 
It has produced a list of plays pronounced 
by Mr. John Drinkwater, author of the 
play “Abraham Lincoln,” to be the finest 
repertory of plays in the English-speaking 
world. 

As Boston has the honor of haying this 


repertory theatre established in its midst, 
it should also be a matter of honor with 
Boston to see that it is properly housed 
here. After its eight years at the Copley 
Theatre, the Jewett Company, which is 
the name of this repertory organization, 
has been obliged to sever all connections 
with the Copley, and has removed to the 
Arlington Theatre, corner of Tremont and 
Arlington Streets, where it will open its 
ninth season on Labor Day, September 1. 
We have a lease of this theatre for one 
year. But being dependent on rented 
theatres subjects us to the same experi- 
ences that we have before passed through 
in moving from one theatre to another, 
at great expense and inconvenience. It 
seems imperative, therefore, that we 
should make every effort to obtain our 
own home theatre in Boston, and it is 
to this end that we need the earnest help 
and co-operation of all its citizens. We 
have already purchased, and partly paid 
for, a lot of land on Huntington Avenue 
directly facing Symphony Hall, for the 
site of our theatre. This site is con- 
sidered ideal for our purposes. It is in 
a well-advertised location and in a sec- 
tion destined to become the center of the 
musical and artistic activities in Boston. 
It is easy of access from all parts of the 
city and suburbs. All interested in this 
work, all lovers of the theatre, and all 
those who realize its universal appeal, we 
earnestly ask to unite with us in consum- 
mating our plans to build this home for 
repertory in Boston. 

Around this repertory idea a unique 
organization has been built up to protect 
it, and to see that all funds contributed 
to further its purpose are properly guarded 
and distributed. he fund being raised 
is already incorporated under the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for “educational, 
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literary, or artistic purposes,” and is tax 
free under the Federal Government. It is 
governed by a board of trustees who re- 
ceive no remuneration for their services. 
A further adjunct is the Repertory Thea- 
tre Club with a large and active mem- 
bership, formed to aid the fund to carry 
out its purpose. Gifts and contributions 
to it are likewise exempt from taxation. 

Another interesting branch of the work 
established by the Club is The Students 
Repertory Theatre Association of New 
England, which enables high-school stu- 
dents to have the privilege of seeing the 
plays produced by the Jewett Company 
for the nominal charge of ten cents, the 
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balance of the price of each ticket being 
paid by the Club from a fund raised and 
disbursed only for that purpose. ‘The 
teachers cannot speak too highly of the 
results obtained by their pupils through 
this opportunity. To quote from a letter 
received from one of these teachers in 
which she refers to papers written by 
the pupils on the plays they witnessed, 
“It seems to me how far beyond even 
your ability to estimate is the value of 
the work you are doing.” 

We constantly read through the press 
of generots gifts through public-spirited 
citizens to our universities, art galleries, 
ete., and we rejoice at this. Still more 
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will we rejoice when they awake to the 
great opportunity that awaits them to aid 
through their generosity the boundless pos- 
sibilities of the theatre in its higher mis- 
sion to humanity. 

Charlotte Cushman, the great American 
actress, wrote: “I think I love and rever- 
ence all arts equally, only putting my 
own just above the others, because in it 
I recognize the union and combination of 
them all. It seems as if when God con- 
ceived the world, that was poetry; when 
he formed it, that was sculpture; when 
he colored it, that was painting; when 
he peopled it with loving beings, that 
was the divine eternal drama.” 


Church Press on Mobilization Day 


A tide of protest against Mobilization Day is rising over the land. People are getting wise to its meaning, 
churches were not on vacation, the opposition would mount to a tremendous demonstration. 


Ringing editorials in leading papers all of one mind 


If the 
True to their talent and duty, 


religious leaders are the first to see the moral and spiritual significance of this “autumnal defiance” to the world, and 
they are raising their voices, even though they are separated from one another in midsummer and cannot assemble their 


denominations together to speak the word of the Lord! 


The power of the word, 


however, is cumulative, and the War 


Department and the President’s office are both overwhelmed, we are informed, with letters expressing the patriotic sanity 


(and indignation) of: thousands of citizens. 


smothered to death. 


there would be no word against “the day” except by pacifists.’ 


We suggest that every reader write, until the whole unfortunate business is 
It is all “as for war,’ as the candid admission of the publicity agent proves; and it was expected 
Now comes a revelation that hundreds of thousands of 


men who despise pacifism as ordinarily understood, and would die for their country on the field of honor, will not be caught 


up in a covert scheme which in its inmost soul is not America! 


defense. 


They would have us not one foot behind any world power. 


These people are heartily for all reasonable measures of 
Their insistence is that this proposed measure chal- 


lenges the other nations to increase their defenses, which is deplorable and dangerous in the light of our high pretension 
and sacrifice in making the world safe for democracy, and later in calling the chief powers together for the limitation of 


armament with the holy purpose of promoting peace. 


trate the best sentiment in the churches all over the country.—THE EnpitTor. 


The Menace of War Psychology 


[The Congregationalist, July 24] 


OBILIZATION as for war in time of 

peace is a measure so serious that, as 
far as we are aware, nothing of the kind 
has ever been contemplated heretofore, 
except by the most. militaristic of govern- 
ments and during the most militaristic 
eras. If the War Department, with the 
approval of the President, persists in its 
plans for the establishment and obsery- 
ance of Mobilization Day on September 
12, not only will our government create an 
unfortunate precedent in the life of this 
republic, but it will create that precedent 
at a time when the psychological effect 
upon the world could not be more disas- 
trous. 

The proposals come upon one with a 
sense of appalling shock. Can the Amer- 
ica that is calling for this Mobilization 
Day be the America that yesterday was 
summoning disarmament conferences and 
assuming leadership in world peace? Can 
it be the America of Christian churches 
whose councils have been passing declara- 
tions in behalf of international amity? 
Can it be the America of widespread 
propaganda against war? The incon- 
gruity of the whole thing is amazing— 
America that went to war “to make the 
world safe for democracy” putting ‘democ- 
racy upon the side of junkerdom. 

We hope that if the militarist-minded 
leaders in the Government persist in their 
ill-advised plans the President will inter- 
yene, as the Christian leader of a Chris- 


tian nation. The weaknesses of the ad- 
ministration of the late President Harding 
have been made -apparent in recent 
months, but despite those weaknesses we 
believe that President Harding would 
have sensed the spiritual responsibilities 
and obligations of America far too vitally 
to have allowed such a measure to go 
into effect during his régime. Is President 
Coolidge going to give some real leader- 
ship to a world endeavoring. to shake it- 
self free from the war consciousness and 
the war menace, or is he going to under- 
mine all hope of vigorous and outstanding 
action on the part of America by allow- 
ing this peaceable and democratic people 
to come under the obsession of projects 
and purposes more akin to the spirit of 
Inilitarism which but yesterday we were 
fighting? 

Nothing but the certainty of a great 
menace could justify a measure so un- 
sound psychologically, so calculated to 
destroy peaceful hopes and activities, and 
so likely to increase the distrust and sus- 
picion that any menace would imply. Does 
such a menace exist? Can anybody se- 
riously believe that the safety of this 
republic is endangered? 

The widespread protest against this pro- 
posed Mobilization Day must not be un- 
derstood as founded upon what is techni- 
eally called “pacifism.” We do not write 
as those who have declared unwillingness 
to render military service under any 
circumstances. The vast mass of the 
Christian people of this country will be 
found ready to serve their country, as 


The following striking passages from editorials in leading papers illus- 


their country demands, in time of danger. 
They recognize the horror and evil of 
war, but they do not take the ground that 
aggression must be met with supineness 
or weakness. But many Christian people 
of this country, who would not be unready 


~to fight in case of necessity, are not pre- 


pared for a course of action that in time 
of peace would, in their judgment, only 
serve to foster the war-spirit and break 
down the forces of peace, without ren- 
dering any corresponding service to the 
welfare of this land. Mobilization, as 
proposed, could at best contribute little 
to the real benefit of the American people. 
What is to be gained by it? On the 
other hand the possible loss to ourselves 
morally and spiritually would be immense, 
and the loss of prestige would be in- 
ealeulable. When America deserts her 
position of leadership among the nations 
as a peace-loving and peace-practicing 
democracy, she will have lost a crown of 
glory that cannot lightly be reattained. 
How can America convince the world that 
she is peace-loving when, even for a day, 
the mind and activity of the whole nation 
is turned to thoughts of war? What we 
need in Washington is not a Department 
of War, but a Department of Peace. De- 
fense is not to be disregarded, and we 
are not apologists for unpreparedness, but 
our defense -and preparedness ought to 
be conceived in terms of peace, rather than 
in terms of war. The very word “mobili- 
zation” has an ominous sound; there is 
an ominous psychology back of it, and, we 
fear, ahead of it likewise. 
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An Immediate War? 
[Methodist Protestant] 


It is a broad question why in these days, 
when we are trying to do away with war, 
we must have a Mobilization Day planned 
by General Pershing. If we are not going 
to get ready for an immediate war, why 
must we be trained as we have never been 
trained before to be ready for war? It 
continues a horrible practice of the cen- 
turies of thinking in'terms of war and ex- 
pecting war. If nations are going to 
continue the feverish activity to prepare 
for war that obtained before the last great 
war, that very activity will precipitate 
war in time. 


Eight Horses—Forty Men 
[Christian Work] 


The one truth the last war taught the 
world was that the more preparedness 
for war there was, the sooner you got it 
andthe longer it lasted. The way to 
prepare against war is to prepare for 
peace. But even yet our country is full 
of a lot of people who cannot get beyond 
the “cattle” philosophy and they are urg- 
ing preparedness again and preaching 
militarism. [The Editor has asked, Is the 
measure of our civilization the legend on 
every freight car in Hurope, “Hight Horses 
—Forty Men”?] They are trying to es- 
tablish militarist societies in our colleges 
so as to keep the college boys in the 
“cattle” stage—boys, who of all others 
one could expect to dream dreams and 
see visions, but many of whom seem to 
be content to stay classed with hogs, 
horses, and sheep. And now they are 
planning a great rehearsal of the “Hight 
Horses—Forty Men” act this coming Sep- 
tember, when everybody is to run to his 
station to defend his country against some 
imagined invader. Nothing tried for ages 
is better calculated to arouse the war 
spirit than this thing, and our War De- 
partment knows it. Everybody who takes 
part in it simply records his vote for the 
perpetuation of the horse, sheep, hog, men 
equality, although many will, of course, 
have to put themselves into the horse class 
against their will, as they do in war time. 
What might not our War Department and 
our generals do for humanity if they 
would round up all the forces of the na- 
tion for a demand upon the United States 
Senate to put our nation into such a rela- 
tionship with other nations that there 
would be no danger of wars! 


Do the Churches Mean It? 
[Christian Century] 


Taking advantage of the approaching re- 
tirement of General Pershing as a focus- 
ing point for public attention, the War 
Department is planning on September 12 
to carry through the same process that, 
under the act of June 4, 1920, would go - 
into effect with a declaration of war. In- 
dustries are to be tested as to their instant 
availability for the production of war ma- 
terials; units of the regular army and na- 
tional guard are to be brought to fighting 
strength ; a national army, in the approxi- 
mate proportion of five volunteers for 
every regular member of the military 
forces, is to be enrolled. All this is to 
be done under the impetus of a press 
campaign and “patriotic meetings.” The 
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meetings are in due course to be opened 
with prayer by ministers. In other words, 
the churches are to be presented with an 
abstract war and asked to bless it. Min- 
isters, with all the powers of government 
and press, and the weight of public ex- 
citement threatening them, are to be 
called upon to pray at the order of the 
war machine or take the consequences. 
Deliberately, we say, the Government of 
the United States seems to be forcing the 
issue to discover the extent to which the 
churches are prepared to back up their 
recent brave words for peace; The re- 
tirement of General Pershing, for whom 
all Americans have high respect, will thus 
become, not a day when the country can 
unite in suitable expressions of that re- 
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Hopkins, with innocent frankness, says, the 
preachers “could not have known enough 
to intelligently legislate concerning it, for 
as yet the full plans have not been di- 
voulged.” (Again the italics are ours.) 
This idea is an imitation of the Huropean 
scheme of mobilization; nobody knows the 
why and the how and the what, except 
the high command. The ordinary citizen 
is told to mobilize and ask no questions. 


Urges Non-Co-operation 
[Universalist Leader] 

On Mobilization Day the whole nation 
is to act as if it were about to plunge 
instantly into war. At immense expense 
and loss, certainly many millions of dol- 


TWELVE MEN, SIX CREEDS, AND ONE PURPOSE 


Members of the Chaplains’ School of Instruction in Camp Devens, Mass., represent- 
ing New England, and typical of the training of spiritual army leaders in other 


camps throughout the country. 


The names are as follows, left to right: 


Frank 


B. Crandall, Unitarian, Ayer, Mass.; Lewis W. Sanford, Unitarian, Enfield, N.H. ; 


Hal C. Head, Baptist, 3d Cavalry, U.S.A. ; 


Christopher W. Collier, Congregationalist, 


Lexington, Mass.; Kenneth C. MacArthur, Baptist, Cambridge, Mass.; Howard S. 
Wilkinson, Episcopalian, Roxbury, Mass.; Harry C. Fraser, Senior Chaplain First 


Corps Area, with 13 Infantry; 
Baptist, Skowhegan, Me.; Harry F. 


Methodist Wpiscopalian ; 


George L. Thurlow, 


Snook, Universalist, Concord, N.H.; Charles 


H. Kane, Roman Catholic, Wallingford, Conn.; John F. Monahan, Roman Catholic, 
5th Infantry, U.S.A.; William B. Johnson, Congregationalist, Norwalk, Conn. 


spect, but a day when a portion of the 
country will be forced to choose between 
Christ and Mars. 


“Mobilize” is a Fighting Word 
[Northwestern Christian Advocate] 


Captain C. B. Hopkins, president of the 
Military Intelligence Association, in a let- 
ter to the Chicago Tribune, gives an all 
too accurate definition of the day. “In 


Substance,” says he, “it is simply to mobi- 


lize on that day exactly as if a call to 
arms had been sounded.” (Italics ours.) 

Precisely; just as simple as that; al- 
most too simple to be the utterance of 
any thinking man. If any nation in Du- 
rope carried out such a plan, it would be 
asked by its neighbors to explain; and 
while they were asking they would be 
doing a bit of mobilizing on their own ac- 
count. In Europe, “mobilize” is a fighting 
word. 

The ayerage citizen has not yet been 
told what it is all about. As Captain 


lars, at a time when the universal cry 
is for economy, all regular business is 
to cease while every individual in America 
is to act as if we were going into a 
headlong fight. What would we infer from 
a similar proceeding, just now, on the 
part of Japan? Among other things, there 
are to be “patriotic” meetings everywhere, 
at\which the clergy of all churches whose 
denominations in convention assembled 
within the past few months have almost 
without exception declared war to be a 
“sin” or a “crime,” are to be asked to 
invoke the divine blessing upon all this 
spectacular preparation for this very “sin” 
or “crime.” What ought the clergy and 
the churches who haye declared war to 
be a “sin” and a “crime” to do about it? 
Eat their words or stand up for their 
declarations ? 

We should try to stop the whole silly 
and dangerous business. We should peti- 
tion the authorities in Washington to 
abandon the proposed spectacular display. 
If it come, let Christians everywhere on 
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the twelfth day of next September go 
about their business, and if business shuts 
down, let them attend peace meetings, 
play ball, golf, go on picnics—anything 
except take part in this foolish, waste- 
ful, and wicked proceeding. 


The Methodists Say It Flat 
[Zion's Herald] 


Nothing done by the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal General Conference of 1924 was of 
such high importance to the church and 
the world as the passage of the report 
of the Special Committee of Thirteen on 
War. 

In the very first paragraph of this 
statement it is made clear that Method- 
ism does not intend to subscribe to any 
trifling policy with respect to the colossal 
wickedness which almost daily threatens 
again to engulf humanity. Are not these 
words plain enough—“We are determined 
to outlaw the whole war system”? In 
the second paragraph there is a like in- 
cisive sentence: “Secret diplomacy and 
political partisanship must not draw men 
into the dilemma of deciding between 
Support of country and loyalty to Christ.” 
If this signifies anything, it means that 
war is a sin—nay, more, a crime. For 
the statement recognizes in the issue a 
moral “dilemma’”—in other words, a defi- 
nite conflict between right and wrong. 
There is incalculable value in this positive 
admission. For now we can plainly see 
the nature and proportions of our pre- 
dicament as Christians if we should come 
to the endorsement of war. We must 

not dodge or equivocate—if we engage in 
the furtherance of wholesale murder, we 
participate in a crime. Let those who 
can, justify or excuse the action, but 
followers of Christ who enter this path 
should retain their integrity of soul suf- 

' ficiently to call the hideous thing by its 
right name... . 

Plans are now on foot for the celebra- 
tion of a great “Mobilization Day” in 
September, when “in every city and ham- 
let of the United States, in field and 
factory and outlying island possessions, 
citizens are called upon to offer their 
services to the country just as if in ac- 
tual war.” 

Imagine the processions, with pastors 
in the lead, followed by church officials, 
members of the Christian Wndeayor, the 
Epworth League, the Sunday-schools, and 
thousands of professing Christians, all 
“mixed up with machine-guns, Mauser 
rifles, military airplanes, poison-gas de- 
vices and other instruments for taking 
the lives of our fellow-men. Here, also, 
marching in line, will be the sacrifice 
already provided for the next war in the 
persons of fathers, brothers, husbands, 
and sweethearts. What a spectacle! Per- 
haps there will also be banners, on which 
will be inscribed sentiments like “God 
bless war,” “In the name of Christ, down 
with the enemy.” . . The church of 

_ Jesus Christ has been serving notice for 
months past on this matter of war. The 
Christians of America will not be pleased 

- with what appears to be an affront to 
their conscience, and an unnecessary dem- 

 onstration of military power. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Trouble with the Humanist 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


The two letters regarding Mr. Dietrich’s 
views which you publish in your issue of 
June 26 seem to me to illustrate per- 
fectly the extremes of opinion existing in 
our Unitarian churches, It is difficult to 
see how Mr. Amberson and Mr. Carson 
can find any common ground of religious 
belief. Probably most Unitarians will not 
agree with either view, while sympathiz- 
ing with both. - 

I read Mr. Dietrich’s statement with 
much interest and considerable approval, 
and while I do not consider it by any 
means a satisfactory exposition of liberal 
religion——or of any religion—it hardly 
seems to justify such condemnation as Mr. 
Carson’s. It unquestionably states much 
that needs to be said over and over again, 
but I cannot let Mr. Amberson’s remarks 
pass as the general opinion of the scien- 
tific fraternity without protest. My own 
experience indicates that there is almost 
as great diversity of religious belief 
among scientists as elsewhere, and also 
almost as much dogmatism. It would be 
hard to find anything more dogmatic than 
much of the biological discussion regard- 
ing the inheritance of acquired characters, 
for instance. ke. 

The trouble with the scientific-humanist 
philosophy as voiced by Mr. Dietrich and 
Mr. Amberson seems to be that it seeks to 
substitute science for religion altogether. 
But science is a matter of the intellect en- 
tirely, while religion most certainly must 
reach farther than the intellect. Any 
real liberal will heartily agree with Mr. 
Dietrich’s statement that “we stand ready 
to take the results of scientific investi- 
gation as the basis of our religion.” Yes, 
but let us really use them as a basis and 
build something on them! 

I most emphatically disagree with the 
statement that “the idea of God as a 
father has been taken away.” Because 
science and common sense have done away 
with the anthropomorphie tribal God of 
the Hebrews (who, by the way, was in 
no sense a father), and because the very 
word “God” is not considered good form 
in humanist circles, does it follow that 
we must substitute “the Indifference of 
the Unknowable: Force” for “the Father- 
hood of God” on our Sunday-school walls? 
If so, why have Sunday-schools at all, or 
churches either, for that matter? It 
seems to me that our humanist friends 
have been looking at the trees so hard 
they have failed to see the woods. 

There is nothing in modern science that 
destroys the conception of the Fatherhood 
of God, even though we have abandoned 
the old anthropomorphic significance of 
those words. Neither does it follow that, 
because our faces are set forward and 
we have thrown off the shackles of ancient 
tradition, we must throw away the spirit- 
ual gains of the past. 

We wish Mr. Dietrich and his school 
would tell us what they do believe instead 
of what they don’t believe; if they can- 
not go beyond the vague pantheism of Mr. 
Dietrich’s statement, then why call it Uni- 
tarianism? It is true that we must all be 
agnostics in the sense that we cannot 


grasp the full meaning of Deity, but it is 
impossible to build a religion on nega- 
tions. We can affirm something; certainly 
scientific investigation does not prevent 
us from attesting our belief in a universe 
governed by intelligence, and that is a 
pretty good starting-point for a religion. 
Mr. Dietrich and Mr. Amberson would 
apparently prefer to put it: “I believe that 
the universe is governed by an Unknow- 
able Force.” ‘Try to build a religion on 
that! 

Sir Francis Younghusband, in his recent 
book “The Heart of Nature,’ has given a 
point of view notably different from that 
of Mr. Amberson. Perhaps one view is as 
typical of the scientist as the other. At 
all events, we ought not to forget that 
science deals with phenomena and not 
with ultimate reality; that it has given 
us laws, but has no power to explain. Law. 

MAtLcoLtm H. BISSELL. 

Bryn MAwre, PA. 


Open Letter to Dr. Carson 
Dear Dr. Carson:— 


You asked me once: if I felt that you 
have read yourself out of the Unitarian 
Church because of your conservative the- 
ology. And I said, No, that no one could 
read himself out by any theological belief; 
that we were united, not around a con- 
sensus of opinion but of spirit. But now 
I would have to answer that question, 
Yes, you have read yourself out of the 
fellowship, because you have shown a 
spirit inimical to perfect freedom of 
thought and utterance within our fellow- 
ship and perfect charity for all differences 
of opinion. 

As I see our fellowship, by and large, 
we are divided into three loosely differen- 
tiated camps. There are those few of 
us who are radical—seeking to leave be- 
hind completely the old theological con- 
ceptions and to found our belief and our 
teaching on the findings of modern science 
and research alone. 

Secondly, there are those few of you 
who cleave to all the old theology which 
can be retained without obvious and dis- 
turbing self-contradiction, and patent op- 
position to concrete scientific and scholarly 
findings. 

And between the two there lies the great 
bulk of our people, neither so liberal.as we 
are nor so conservative as you are, but 
sharing this in common—that the freedom 
of the Liberal Church is its outstanding 
characteristic, and that this freedom must 
be maintained. In actual beliefs, it is 
probably nearer to you. In spirit it is 
obviously nearer to us. 

Tre CHRISTIAN Recister has adopted 
the very fair and wise policy of the 
golden mean. Its columns are open to 
us all, and if its editorial comment seems 
to lean toward the conservative wing, it 
neyer once wayers in the conviction that 
the just demand upon our denominational 
organ is that it shall be broadly inclusive. 
For this spirit and this policy you feel 
called upon to chide it, and you say you 
are ashamed of it. You call upon the 
only journal which our whole denomina- 
tion has in common to close its columns 
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to one large and sincere school of thought 
within our ranks, and to represent only 
those views which you hold to be correct. 

By what token do you expect those 
pages to be closed to the radicals and 
left open to you? Both of us are mi- 
nority parties. Why do-you claim the 
denominational journal? If Tur Recis- 
TER begins to be exclusive, it will cut 
us both out and cleave unto the great 
middle. You have frequently had a cour- 
teous hearing through its columns. Why 
would you deny your opponents the same? 

For myself, and I think I probably 
yoice the feelings of all our radicals, I 
would like to hear much of your con- 
victions and the arguments therefor. But 
of invective—none! It does not belong in 
our fellowship. 

Most fraternally yours, 
JuLIA N. BUDLONG. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Good Times at Rowe 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


We were privileged to share in the 
Camp Conference at Rowe, Mass., in the 
week from July 6 and should like to take 
this means of testifying to the remarkable 
spirit which was developed there. The 
beautiful country with its mountains, 
streams, lakes, woods, and birds was a 
revelation to some of us who did not 
realize that such Alpine conditions ex- 
isted in Massachusetts. The cordiality 
of the Rowe people was most hearty. As 
voiced in words of welcome from Mr. 
Benjamin Henry, who said we could have 
the mountains, the views, and the air, 
all we wanted of them, and as proved by 
the things the people did for us, enter- 
taining us in their homes, providing auto- 
mobiles for our trips, a generous supper 
served by the Alliance, and a cordial wel- 
come wherever we went, it was enough to 
make us want to come again. 

We appreciate, too, what the Picketts 
(the local minister) did for us. Their 
church was open for all our gatherings, 
and proved to be a sort of focus for our 
conference. In their leading of our de- 
votions, and in the background which they 
furnished, we were fortunate. 

The camp itself was delightful. We had 
as our headquarters Bonnie Blink Cot- 
tage, the seat of Mrs. Mary P. ells 
Smith’s story “Two in a Bungalow.” This 
was our dining-room, and the dormitory 
for the girls. The boys slept in tents in 
the orchard hard by. Mr. and Mrs. Well- 
man, ably assisted by the Kauchers and 
by Miss Helen Bailey, looked out for our 
comfort indefatigably. And how helpful 
all the boys and girls were! 

This leads us on naturally to speak of 
the fine company of young people who 
were present from the churches of the 
Connecticut Valley. They numbered 
nearly forty, almost all of high-school age, 
with a sprinkling of college youth, and 
they were jolly, wholesome, and good- 
natured. In singing they excelled, as 
swimmers they left little to be desired, 
and as good sports we shall always re- 
member them with pleasure. They en- 
tered wisely and heartily into our con- 
ferences, and led our evening candle-light 
Services with dignity and devotion. If 
they are adequate samples, the future of 
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America is safe in their hands. We hope 
that this Camp Conference will become an 
annual affair, and we pledge it our un- 
qualified support. Epwin FAIRLry. 


Rows, Mass. DorotHy DyYar. 


Walking at Night 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


A few nights ago, an hour or so after 
the rising of the waning moon, the writer 
took a walk with his dog through the 
Fenway from his home near by. Would 
that he could describe the beauties of the 
night,—the clear sky studded with stars; 
the trees in the moonlight; the waters of 
Muddy Brook now seemingly clear in the 
night-light; the cool, crisp air; the firm 
earth beneath one’s feet! ‘The writer 
could only look up and around and be- 
neath, and exclaim, “This is God!” 

But he walked on out of the Fenway 
and passed in succession (1) the Mrs. 
Jack Gardner Italian palace, in which 
the body of its late owner lay still in 
death, but which -was bequeathed by her 
ere her passing to the people of Boston 
whom she had loved, its treasures of art to 
be viewed by all, (2) the Gordon Bible 
College, where free tuition is given to all, 
(8) the Boston Normal School, where the 
city of Boston provides training for its 
young people in a valued profession, (4) 
the Angell Memorial Hospital, where kind- 
hearted people have’provided facilities for 
easing the pain and curing the maladies 
of even the dumb animals, (5) the School 
of Pharmacy, where young men are taught 

*to compound drugs so that, under the di- 
rection of physicians, they may serve the 
health of mankind, (6) the Harvard 
Medical School, where men and women 
are taught to minister to bodies diseased 
and wounded and where, let us hope, 
they are taught the principles of preven- 
tive hygiene, (7) the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, where the daughters of Hve may 
have the pains of child-bearing mitigated, 
and children may be ushered into their 
earth life in the gentlest manner possible, 
(8) the Children’s Hospital, where little 
sufferers in their weakness and pain are 
eared for tenderly. Other institutions of 
a philanthropic nature including the Dea- 
coness Hospital, the writer passed by on 
this walk. To all of it he could but ex- 
claim, “This is Christ!” 

On the homeward way he looked up 
into the vault of heaven and thought of 
the life beyond. . Will the problems of 
earth which seem insoluble here be solved 
over there? ‘Three of such problems or 
questionings in particular came into his 
mind. On what other bodies swinging in 
space besides our earth does life exist, 
and what are the nature and the forms 
of life on them? What was it that hap- 
pened after the death upon the cross of 
the Saviour, which changed the followers 
of Jesus from discouraged to hopeful, be- 
lieving men? What is the nature of the 
bond which joins soul and body here on 
the earth, and what will be our psycho- 
physical nature in the life to come? As 
the writer’s thoughts were carried along 
in such channels, in part at least with- 
out his own volition, could he not rightly 
exclaim, “This is the Holy Spirit !’? 

WILLIAM BARNARD SMITH. 

Boston, Mass. 
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For the Government Employee | 


To the Editor of THt CHRISTIAN KuGISTER :-— 

Please allow space for a refutation of 
the impression given in your issue of May 
29 in the report of the address given in 
Boston by Rev. John H. Dietrich to the 
Laymen’s League. The impression given 
to the readers of that report is that there 
is a considerable amount of graft by 
the employees in the various government 
bureaus. 

After seven years of intimate acquain- 
tance with four separate bureaus, the 
writer wishes to state that for honesty 
and clean dealings the average type of 
men and women, taken by and large, em- 
ployed in government work in Washington 
compares favorably with those in any 
similar employment anywhere in America. 
Let it be remembered that they come by 
apportioned appointment from every State 
in the Union. 

It is a singular fact that many people 
in all walks of life outside the District 
of Columbia have an idea that civil em- 
ployees of the government departments 
are here through some sort of “pull,” with 
offices that are sinecures, while the fact 
is that a large majority of the govern- 
ment workers have to pass a strict civil 
examination, testing their ability, and re- 
ceive on merit appointments to positions 
in which politics are officially prohibited. 
The average employee is high-minded and 
assumes the responsibility of his work 
seriously. Only the highest offices are 
filled by political patronage, and it is 
these only that have come under the re- 
cent Congressional investigations. 

It seems as if the speaker had gone out 
of his way to point to a picayunish case 
of the disappearance of 60,000 lead pen- 
cils in one year. The source of the state- 
ment is lacking. Even if it were true, 
these at five cents apiece amount to only 
$3,000, the méagre salary of one technical 
employee, and when it is pointed out that 
there are now more than 20,000 govern- 


ment clerks and technical men and women ~ 


employed in Washington, the use of three 
pencils for each in a year makes the ac- 
cusation of graft seem ridiculous and not 
worthy of mention in such a serious sub- 
ject. 

One can heartily approve ‘Rey. Mr. 
Dietrich’s drastic treatment of national 
graft and commend his appeal for a “cul- 
tivation of higher standards of human 
conduct.” But in justice to a large num- 
ber of good men and women employed in 
government service, one may well question 
his implication that “petty graft of goy- 
ernment clerks” is a common occurrence, 
and after conferring with several respon- 
sible officials in charge of various sections, 
as the writer has done, an impartial seeker 
for the truth in the matter will find out 
that common honesty. in the human equa- 
tion of the workers in Washington is such 
that almost any outside business corpora- 
tion would be morally strengthened by 
having an equal group of pefsons in its 


employ. THOMAS M. Roserts, 
WasuHineTon, D.C. 
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Furniture, Pottery, 


NEW BOOKS 
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Pewter, and Brass 


MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Furniture, pottery, pewter and brass! 

And a little gray home will come to pass! 
A sink and a cookstove, windows, trees— 

A little brave home is born of these. 

Calico covers on painted chairs; 

A strip of carpet on curving stairs; 

Glass and silver and iron and tin, 

And a mat at the door that says “Come in!” 


Furniture, pottery, pewter and brass, 

And a little gray home will come to pass; 

A laundry bench and a curtain cord ; 

A mantelpiece and an ironing board; 

Candles and cushions, and that is all— 

Except for your hat and my own in the hall! 
Your hat and mine—and perhaps a small bonnet 
With a perky bow of blue ribbon on it! 


—The Woman’s Home Companion. 


A Nonconformist 
Saint Theresa 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


To most people, Emily Dickinson is 
only a name, and scarcely that. By the 
average lover of literature she is- remem- 
bered usually by one lyric which has found 
its way into most of the anthologies: 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Into his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 


Bven to the few more closely acquainted 
with her work, much knowledge of the 
little Amherst poetess, who she was and 
what she did, has been denied. Two thin 
volumes of verse published within the 
decade following her death, a scanty sheaf 
of letters, an essay by her friend Colonel 
Higginson, these with an occasional maga- 
zine article have constituted the entire 
supply of information concerning her. As 
in the case of Thackeray, authorized bi- 
ography there was none. Now, at last, 
this vacancy has been supplied.* Al- 
though her place in American letters is 
beyond question, there was danger of her 
being overlooked and forgotten. It was 
time that the veil shrouding her life-story 
should be drawn aside and the world 
be told of the manner of woman she 
was. This has now been done in a 
manner -altogether successful. With a 
delicacy and a reticence wholly admirable, 
her niece, one of the sole survivors of 
Miss Dickinson’s family who knew her in 
the flesh, has written a brief biography, 
including with it a collection of all her 
letters now obtainable; the result being a 
yolume of exceptional interest to all lov- 


*Tun Lire AND LETTPRS oF HMiLY DIcKIn- 
son. By her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 


ers of the human side of literature, as well 
as a striking contribution to American 
biography. 

What a drama the pages of this book 
unfold! Chesterton called Francis Thomp- 
son “a shy volcano.” The same phrase, 
with equal truth, can be applied to Emily 
Dickinson. Little did the good folk of 
Amherst suspect, when on passing Judge 
Dickinson’s house they caught a flutter 
of white under the pines, that safe-locked 
in the breast ofthe judge’s daughter 
smoldered primeval fires. Ignorant of the 
sparkling intensity that glowed beneath 
that demure exterior, they thought her 
“queer,” “unlike other people.” Years ago, 
Mary Wilkins wrote the story of A New 
Hngland Nun. Such also was Miss Dick- 
inson. Throughout her later years she 
dwelt in a seclusion genuinely cloistered. 
A nonconformist Saint Theresa, she lived 
in unbroken communion with celestial 
verities. Her niece truly says of her: 
“She had the soul of a monk of the Middle 
Ages bound up in the flesh of Puritan dis- 
sent, and, from Heaven only knows where, 
all the fiery quality of the imagination for 
which genius has been burned at the stake 
in one form or another from the begin- 
ning.” She was nunlike, not only in her 
fondness for dressing in snowy white, and 
in her persistent withdrawal from the 
world into a universe of her own, but 
much more in her clarity of vision, her 
contact with invisible realities, and in 
that spirit of renunciation which was one 
of her most dominant characteristics. 
After a gay, laughter-loving girlhood, with 
the coming of tragedy her mature years 
found her a natural recluse. Yet there 
was never anything sorrowful or solemn 
about Emily Dickinson. To her, laughter 
came easily. Half-mystie and all rebel, 
she lived her life in her own way. Within 
an environment bounded for the most part 
by the four walls of her own home, seldom 
extending beyond the village church and 
her brother’s household, next door, while 
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cooking, doing housework, or tending her 
beloved flowers, she preserved a flamelike 
spirit, dauntless, whimsical, unique. She 
knew well “what liberty a loosened spirit 
brings.” Her own experience proved the 
truth of her assertion: 


Much madness is divinest sense 

To a discerning eye; 

’Tis the majority 

In this, as all, prevails. 

Assent, and you are sane; 
Demur,—you're straightway dangerous, 
And handled with a chain. 


In her letters, what strikes one first is 
their abounding humor. She is like Jane 
Austen in the quiet fun, shrewd, subtle, 
and delicious, which now and again steals 
into her correspondence. One can easily 
imagine the demure smile with which she 
penned such sentences as these: “I know 
of no choicer ecstasy than to see Mrs. F. 
roll out in crépe every morning, I pre- 
sume to intimidate Antichrist.” “Mrs. S. 
is very feeble; can’t bear allopathic treat- 
ment, can’t have homeopathic, don’t want 
hydropathic,—oh, what a pickle she is in! 
Shouldn’t think she would deign to live, 
it is so decidedly vulgar!” ‘No one has 
called, so far, but one old lady to look at 
a house. I directed her to the cemetery 
to spare expense of moving.” “I saw your 
Mrs. H. She looks a little tart, but Vinnie 
says makes excellent pies after one gets 
acquainted.” “Cousin H. broke her hip, 
and is in a polite bed, surrounded by mint 
juleps.” “Mother went rambling, and 
came in with a burdock on her shawl, so 
we know that the snow has perished from 
the earth. Noah would have liked 
Mother.” On the death of the wife of a 
doctor she disliked, her only comment is, 
“T should think she would rather be the 
Bride of the Lamb than that old pill box!” 
Nor was this flashing wit reserved for her 
correspondents. It made of her conversa- 
tion “heaps of glittering star-dust.” Hver 
fond of Dickens, when she fled from un- 
welcome visitors, she would filing over 
her shoulder the warning cry, ‘Donkeys, 
Davy.’ And one autumn evening, when 
Dr. Holland and his wife had arrived un- 
expectedly, while her fluttering mother, 
solicitous for their comfort, plied them 
with one question after another, suddenly 
Emily broke in with, “O Mrs. Holland, 
don’t you want to hear me say the Lord’s 
Prayer? Shouldn’t you like me to repeat 
the Declaration of Independence? Shan’t 
I recite the Ten Commandments?” 

Yet, with all its humor, the life herein 
recorded has an appealing, wistful beauty. 
There is something very moving in the 
thought of this young girl, born and 
reared among gentle surroundings, in a 
home typical of New England at its best, 
gifted and cultured, loving the world, fitted 
for a life of wide usefulness, reaching 
maturity only to have her one romance 
inexorably shattered, with the result that 
she retired more and more within herself, 
contented so long as she had her flowers 
to tend, the small circle of loved ones to 
serve, while all the time she poured out 
her deepest thoughts in verse, so little 
prompted by the desire for fame, that, 
while living, she absolutely refused all in- 
vitations to publish, and left strict in- 
junctions that it be destroyed when she 
died. And this went on for more than 
twenty years. Nor can the reader fail 
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to be impressed with the indomitable 
spirit with which this little old maid 
faced the changes and contrasts of what 
Emerson calls “life’s balanced antago- 
nisms.” After all, the most notable thing 
about her was her independence. She 
was a born insurgent. A spiritual sister 
of Hmily Bronté, entirely fitting was it 
that at her burial should have been read 
the latter’s hymn, “No coward soul is 
mine.” Puritan by inheritance, and Puri- 
tan in her austere philosophy of life and 
haunting dread of death, there was that 
in Emily Dickinson’s nature which refused 
to be shackled by creeds or conventions 
save those of her own making. After the 
way called heresy she dared to worship 
the God of her fathers. Seated in her 
customary corner of the family pew in 
the college church, through the long sery- 
ices, little escaped her in sermon or in 
prayer. Upon all she heard she put her 
own interpretation. Her letters abound 
in shrewd comments on the worship to 
which she outwardly conformed. The oc- 
cupants of the high pulpit in those days 
had one auditor who was neither to be 
threatened nor cajoled. Writing to Mrs. 
Samuel Bowles, who has sent her a vyol- 
ume of Theodore Parker, she says: “I 
never read before what Mr. Parker wrote. 
I heard that he was ‘poison.’ Then I like 
poison very well,’ adding, “I wish the 
‘faith of the fathers’ didn’t wear brogans 
and carry blue umbrellas.’ Nor did her 
nonconformity rest content with mere de- 
nial. Whoever reads her poems and let- 
ters can scarcely fail to recognize that 
she possessed a faith positive and real. 


Though the great waters sleep, 
That they are still the deep 
We cannot doubt. 

No vacillating God 

Ignited this abode 

To put it out. 


“T was thinking to-day, as I noticed, that 
the ‘supernatural’ was only the natural 
disclosed. 


Nor ‘Revelation’ ’tis that waits, 
But our unfurnished eyes.” 


A death-blow is a life-blow to some 
Who, till they died, did not alive become ; 
Who, had they lived, had died, but when 
They died, vitality begun. 


Quotations like these from her letters and 
unpublished verse could be multiplied a 
hundredfold, proving the depth of her spir- 
itual insight, the delicacy of her feeling, 
the firmness of the foundations underlying 
her house of life. 

Yet, after all, the final impression left 
upon the reader by this volume is its sub- 
ject’s intensity of spirit. She writes, “To 
live is so startling!” And again: “If I 
read a book, and it makes my whole body 
so cold no fire can ever warm me, I 
know that is poetry. If I feel physically 
as if the top of my head were taken off, I 
know that is poetry. These are the only. 
ways Iknowit. Is there any other way?” 
She lived in a continual atmosphere of 
_ high spirits. Life, as she found it, “was 
all a wonder and a dear desire.” To her 
was given the poet’s gift of vision, aware- 
ness of the perpetual glory of the com- 
monplace. It is this vividness and im- 
patience of her nature that gives to her 
verse a quality of conciseness which for 
the thoughtless reader renders much of it 
almost unintelligible. The obscurity is due 
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to too much thought rather than too little. 
At its best, her genius reveals itself in sen- 
tences like this: “This world is just a 
little place, just the red in the sky, before 
the sun rises, so let us keep fast hold of 
hands, that when the birds begin, none of 
us be missing.” 

As the story of a short life, the disclos- 
ure of one woman’s nature, as a footprint 
of true genius, The Life and Letters of 
Emily Dickinson will be welcomed by all 
lovers of reality. Not for many a long 
day has a more interesting biography 
been brought to the reviewer’s notice. 


Dwellers in the Jungle 
APRICAN CLEARINGS. 
kenzie. 
$2.50. 

In African Clearings Miss Mackenzie 
gives us a book that grips. In a short com- 
pass and in arresting sentences she draws 
for us a picture of Africa that reveals to 
us the charm and the repulsion, the al- 
lurement and terror, the joy and the sor- 
row of the jungle to the dwellers in which 
she has devoted her life. 

Few writers can with so few words 
conjure up a vivid scene. As some master 
artists by the use of a few inspired lines 
can convey a host of suggestions, so Miss 
Mackenzie by a few pregnant sentences 
reveals to us the heart of an African for- 
est and its inhabitants. 

To all the good that the writer has 


By Jean Kenyon Mac- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


accomplished far from the homeland, she - 


has added a good done to her readers who 
enjoy the comforts and safety of civiliza- 
tion. ; 

Few books have the deep feeling and 
the yearning sympathetic insight that 
African Clearings possesses, and it would 
be a great blessing if the readers who are 
ever’ seeking emotional exercise in the 
perusing of foolishly sentimental novels 
would turn to this graphic portrayal of 
real life in all its heights and depths. 

M. H. 


Life and Labor Below Ground 


By Ralph McA. 
New York: The Century Company. 


In AND UNDER MpxIco. 
Ingersoll. 
$2.50. 

There is such a cheeriness and good 
humor about the narration of his experi- 
ences in Mexico, especially that connected 


with life and labor below ground, that. 


something of the same mood of mind is 
induced within the reader. Accordingly, 
many a quick laugh is indulged in as the 
pages are perused, particularly when one 
is reading such chapters as “En La Mina” 
and “Night Life.’ The reviewer, who 
has some knowledge of mining conditions 
in Colorado, rather envies the ability of 
Mr. Ingersoll to make so colorful a story 
of events which to the ordinary person 
seem hard and prosaic. 

If this is the first book of the author, 
then we should say that he has, perhaps, 
a more brilliant career before him as 
a writer than as a mining engineer. 
Certainly he can make most vivid his 
descriptions, and he gives a true knowl- 
edge of conditions in a simple and de- 
lightful manner. 

Any one who wishes to get easily and 
pleasantly a knowledge of how mineral 
mining is conducted can do no better than 
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buy this book and read it. Any one who 
wishes to read an entertaining story with 
Mexico as a background can do no better 
than take up this book for purposes of 
diversion. The traveler into Mexico will 
be highly rewarded by reading this just 
and kindly estimate of Mexican character. 
Underneath the ignorance, the childlike 


simplicity and passion, we detect a people 


with fine sensibilities, loyal to proper 
leadership, and generous to a fault, a 
people we like in spite of their dirt, 
superstition, and at times almost brutal 
cruelty. T. V-N. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tum HINSTHIN THEORY OF RNLATIVITY. By 
Garrett P. Serviss. New York: Hdwin M. Fad- 
man, Inc, $1.50. 


Dr. Edwin Slosson has written an in- 


teresting chapter entitled “Einstein in 
words of one syllable.” The Hinstein Film 
has been completed to make this exceed- 
ingly difficult subject at least partially 
intelligible to the average man. ‘This 
book is really an outgrowth of the Film. 
The First Part was written to accompany 
the Film. And the Second is an expan- 
sion of the First. Since the educated man 
to-day must know what the Hinstein the- 
ory is about, this little book is to be com- 
mended. It is written by an astronomer, 
but it avoids all technicalities, and mathe- 
matical subtleties. It is profusely illus- 
trated with simple and illuminating dia- 
grams. 


“Two YHARS Berorb THD MAST. 
Henry Dana. 
Sons. $0.88. 

Soon after the first appearance of this 
narrative of life at sea in the early nine- 
teenth century, Horace Mann suggested 
that it be revised as a school text. It 
was not done then, however, and now for 
the first time it appears in an abridged 
and simplified form. All the vivid de- 
scriptions of life in the merchant marine 
in those days of stormy voyages and hard- 
ships, seen from the point of view of the 
forecastle, are preserved in this book. But 
the technical details are omitted. The 
publication of this book should do much 
to bring it once more to the attention of 
modern readers. It is a book that ought 
not to die. : j 


By Richard 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Tun Youne Forks’ Book or MirrH. By 
Mary R. Thomas. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $2.00. 


“I was one year in Grade Seven ‘and _ 


during that time our class never laughed 
once.” This sentence from Ruth’s auto- 
biography suggested this volume. It was 
a happy idea. Why should not school 
readers contain a laugh now and then? 
We might all make the good resolution 
that Josh Billings made: “That i will 
laff every good chance i kan git, whether 
it makes me gro phatt or not.’ The book 
collects from many sources bits of humor 
that children should know and enjoy. 
What better gift can we give our chil- 
dren than the capacity for enjoyment? 


Books Received 


Tur FLAMn or Gop. By Nellie B. Miller, 
New York: HB. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. ~ 

CHINESE LANTHRNS. By Minna M. Meyer. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. $0.75. 
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Fairy Lanterns 
MARIAN WILLARD 


Something queer and alarming was hap- 
pening in the Grove of Pleasant Shadows. 
_ All along the shore, by the Pool of Sweet 
Water, all through the grove itself, 

strange ‘sounds boomed and rolled. The 

ground shook and trembled. Hyven Mr. 

Owl was so disturbed that he could not 

sleep in the daytime. Everywhere the 

birds and beasts gathered in little groups 
to see what could be done to find out what 
was happening to the pleasant grove. 

All the trouble seemed to come from a 
vast dark cave on the far edge of the 
wood. All day, strange sounds, rumbles, 
and roars came from it. All night, fierce 
fires lighted up the sky for miles around. 
It was plain that something was going on 
that needed investigating. 

Mr. Owl called a council of the birds 
and beasts who lived in the Grove of 
Pleasant Shadows. 

“Who will go to the vast cave to see 
what is happening there?’ he said. 

No one answered. 

“T am so large that whoever is there can 
see me coming,” said Mr. Bear. 

“T never wish to see a cave again,” said 
Mr. Eagle, who had good reason to re- 
member how a dark cave looked. 

TI am too slow to go,” said the turtle, 
who seldom spoke to any one. 

“T’ll go,” said the fox. 

He started out bravely, and the last 
that they saw of him he was trotting 
swiftly over the hill. All the wood crea- 
tures waited eagerly for him to return. 
About sunset-time he came limping in, 
his right paw held up pitifully. He had 
stepped on a sharp thorn and injured his 
foot so that he could barely reach home. 
He had not reached the cave. 

No one else was willing to try to find 
out what the strange noises meant, and 
all night the ground shook with a terrible 
roar, and wild flames lighted the sky for 
miles around. No one in all the grove 
could sleep a wink. 

The next day a little messenger started 
out alone without saying a word to Mr. 
Owl about it. “I am so small that no 
one will notice that I am about. I can 
fly so that I will get no thorn in my foot. 
I am so swift that no one can catch me,” 
thought a little fly, as he buzzed over the 
Pool of Sweet Water on his way to see 
what was in the vast cave. 

So tiny and so still he was that no one 
in all the grove knew that a little scout 
had started to see what was causing the 
trouble that shook the earth and kept the 
wood folk from sleep at night. 

On and on flew the little fly. Over 
the Pool of Sweet Water he flew. On over 
the wide sunny meadows and through the 
Wood of Wild Creatures. Mr. Fox barked 

Old Snake hissed, and 


once a great pickerel jumped at him as 


he flew low over the river. 


At last he reached the vast cave. It 
was so filled with blazing light that the 
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little fly was blinded by the glare. Blue 
and red flames burst forth in all direc- 
tions from the mouth of the cave. <A 
dreadful roar and rumble filled all the 
air. The little fly trembled with fear. 
He perched on a leaf far from the mouth 
of the cave and waited to see what would 
happen. 

As his eyes became accustomed to the 
light, he saw strange bent shapes coming 
slowly from a cleft in the rock. Bach 
form was dark and dwarflike as it was 
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Little Summer Day 
HELEN SEWALL HUNTER 


Happy little Summer Day 
Had played the morning through, 
Dancing with the breezes gay 
Among the meadow rue. 


At noon she lunched on honey-dew 
Served by the busy bees; 

But poppies in the meadow grew 
And she slept ’neath quiet trees. 


Then softly sang the murmuring rill, 
The birds gave scarce a peep; 

For all the world keeps very still 
When Summer Day’s asleep. 


Aroused at last by Four-o’clocks 
She thought at once of tea; 

For the Butterflies had asked her to 
A féte half-after-three. 


The Viceroy was holding court 
And ’twas a brilliant scene. 
All paid their homage duly, then 
They danced upon the Green. 


They sipped refreshing nectar bright 
From jeweled cups of state; 

Ambrosia most delicious proved, 
Served on a rose-leaf plate! 


Adieus were said as the sun went down, 
And sleepy Summer Day 

Soon sought her couch of fleecy cloud 
With pink-lined coverlid gay. 


Dear Mother South-Wind tucked her in; 
She slept when her prayers were said; 

Her night-lamp was the evening star 
That shone above her head. 


be 


outlined against the fiery cave behind it. 
Bach carried a sack that seemed almost 
too heavy to bear. When he had almost 
reached the vast cave, each dwarf dropped 
his burden on a pile at the mouth and 
disappeared, soon to reappear with an- 
other load on his back. 

A long time the little fly watched this 
row of figures slowly passing. Then the 
fierce flames grew even fiercer and the 
terrible roar louder. A flaming figure 
appeared at the mouth of the cave. It 
was the awful Thunder Giant who stood 
there. It was his voice that shook the 
earth and made the creatures of the wood 
tremble. He it was who made the light- 
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ning that flashed for miles around. The 
little fly shook so that he could scarcely 
cling to his leaf. 

The Thunder Giant soon withdrew to 
the depths of his cave and as the fires 
became a little dimmer the little fly could 
hear a low chant. At first it sounded far 
away like the hum of the bees in the gar- 
den, but little by little the fly made out 
the words. It came from the row of 
dwarfs passing and repassing with their 
heavy burdens, 


“A drop of sweet water would set me free ; 
Water, sweet waiter, I never shall see.” 


Over and over the bent black slaves 
chanted these words at their.toil. 

The hot breath of the fire swept across 
the bush where the little fly sat and 
almost scorched his tiny wings. 

After a long rest the little fly started 
for his home in the Grove of Pleasant 
Shadows. He woke Mr. Owl in the middle 
of his best nap to tell him all that he 
had seen and heard. Then Mr. Owl 
called all the birds and beasts together to 
hear the strange tale that the little fly 
had brought. As soon as the little fly 
repeated the strange song that the 
dwarfs had sung, lo and behold, there 
ona limb. stood the lovely Queen of all 
Fairies. Her wings glistened like dew in 
the morning as she spoke. 

“A strange enchantment has been put 
upon those unhappy dwarfs. I cannot 
help them, for IT am not queen in Giant 
Land. The song that they sing is true. 
A drop of sweet water will set each one 
free, if it falls upon his head.” 

All the creatures decided to march to 
the vast cave and set free the slaves of 
the Thunder Giant. Each bird was to 
carry a drop of water in its bill. So they 
all flew to the Pool of Sweet Water, 
splashed their wings in its eool depths, 
and carried away drops of water in their 
beaks. The animals splashed in the pool 
and carried away a few drops on their 
backs. Even Mrs. Cat, who hates water, 
carried a few drops on the tip of her 
tail, which she" carried straight and stiff 
in the air so that the drops would not 
fall off. 

Soon they reached the open glade before 
the cave, where the little fly had watched 
the little men bent under their burdens. 
To their ears came the chant: 


“A drop of sweet water would set me free; 
Water, sweet water, I never shall see.” 


In the blinding heat Mrs. Bluebird flew 
low and placed the drop of water which 
she had brought on the hot forehead of 
a dwarf. A flash, a roar——and in the 
place of the dwarf there stood a strong 
young giant ready to fight against the 
Thunder Giant who had so cruelly en- 
slaved him. 

Down rained the drops of water that 
the birds had brought. As the cooling 
drop touched each slave, he, too, became 
a strong giant. When the last dwarf 
was set free the Thunder Giant gave one 
last roar, spread his wings of fire and 
flew to the sky, where you may hear his 
growl to this very day. 

The Queen of all Fairies, who, un- 
noticed, had followed the beasts and 
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birds, stood forth and called to the little 
fly: 

“These sparks left in the cave I will 
give to you. I have made them harmless, 
now that the Thunder Giant has gone. 
They will never burn nor harm, nor will 
they go out. You alone shall have them 
for your lantern, and you shall be called 
‘firefly,’ as a reward for your courage in 
facing alone the dangers of the Thunder 
Giant.” 

The fine young giants, free forever 
from the spell of the Thunder Giant, went 
to their home in Giant Land. The birds 
and the beasts went back to their homes 
free from the danger that threatened 
them, The. little fly with the spark of 
harmless fire on his wings lights the 
meadows for us on warm summer nights 
with the spark that the Thunder Giant 
left behind him when he flew away to his 
home in the sky. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Adventure of Jolly Jack Tar 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


In all the country neighborhood where 
the Browns and the Brownings and the 
Parkers and the Drews live, there isn’t 
another attic half so fine as the Browns’. 
It is wide and long, and has a big, square 
window facing south, besides skylights, 
so that it is sunny and airy when there is 
any sunshine anywhere or any air stirring. 
And it is filled with trunks and bags and 
boxes, and one big old sea-chest that be- 
longed to Dilly and Susie Brown’s sailor 
Great-uncle Jeremy. And there are lots 
of queer old-fashioned clothes hanging on 
wooden pegs. 

One rainy Saturday afternoon the attic 
was pretty nearly full of girls and boys. 
Besides Dilly and Susie, there were Betty 
Browning, and Peggy and Ross Parker, 
and Jimmy and Joe Drew. They played 
“hide-and-seek,” and “puss-in-the-corner,” 
and “shipwrecked sailor,” and “grown- 
“ups.” Some of them rolled themselves up 
in stout camping-out blankets. 

After a while Great-grandmother Brown 
rapped with her cane on the ceiling under- 
neath, to show that she was ready for her 
nap. Then they tidied up in a great hurry 
and tiptoed downstairs, and scampered 
out to the barn to play until their mothers 
blew horns for them to come to supper. 
And by that time they were hungry enough 
to race home. 

The next Saturday afternoon was rainy, 
too, and as soon as Dilly and Susie had 
finished doing the noon dinner dishes they 
hurried up to the attic, as usual on rainy 
Saturdays. 

“Let’s play dolls,” said Susie, “till some 
of the boys come.” 

“All right,” agreed Dilly. “Oh, let’s 
make a new suit for Jolly Jack Tar! He 
looked so shabby when we took him out 
of Great-uncle Jeremy’s chest last Satur- 
day that I was almost ashamed of him— 
I mean of us! Before that new girl, Betty 
Browning, too. But she liked him.” 

“I was ashamed, too,” said Susie, poking 
about in Great-uncle Jeremy’s chest. 
“We'll make him a beautiful new suit. 
But—where is he?” She was taking out 
the bottom layer of treasures. And of 
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On Wings 

Oh, the happy things on wings, 
How they flit and fly about, 
All the summer, in and out! 

When a breeze 

Rocks the trees, 
There they sit, and swing and sing; 
Hidden by the leafy screen, 


There they lilt, and tilt between 
Harth and sky, 
While the happy days go by. 
—Anna J. Granniss. 


Sentence Sermon 
Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see. 
—Thomas Moore. 


these treasures, Jolly Jack Tar, the 
jointed sailor doll, was the chiefest. 
“He must be there,” said Dilly. “What 


would Great-grandmother think if we ever 
forgot to put all the things back in the 
chest, just as we found them—when we 
promised! But he must be there!” 

“But he isn’t!’ declared Susie. And 
when Dilly looked she had to give up, too. 

“Maybe he’s in the leather trunk,’ she 
said hopefully. “We had that open, and 
you know we cleared up in a hurry.” 

But Jolly Jack Tar was not in the 
leather trunk. Then they looked in all 
the boxes and all the trunks. “Every- 
where!” said Susie. “Yes, we’ve looked 
everywhere,” echoed Dilly. They looked 
very sober. 

“O Susie,” said Dilly, suddenly, “you 
don’t suppose—Betty liked him _ so 
much”— 

“She played with him such a lot!” put 
in Susie. ‘And yet—I can’t truly be- 
lieve” — 

“Nor I!” said Dilly. “But still”— 

“She seems nice—but”’— 

“We don’t know her hardly at all, 
and”— 

“Her coat has big pockets, and she— 
she might”— 

Just then there was a clattering on the 
stairs, and in burst all the boys and girls 
together. 

“Let’s play ‘wrecked sailor,’ first game!” 
panted Jimmy Drew. ‘Where’s Jolly Jack 
Mar 

“We can’t find him,” said Dilly. 
looked everywhere!” 

“Yes, everywhere!” echoed Susie. 

“Oh, where can he be?” “What a 
shame!” “That’s too bad!” cried all the 
children; but Dilly and Susie thought that 
Betty Browning looked a bit queer, and 
red in the face. 

“Well, he’ll turn up,” said Joe. 
play ‘grown-ups’ !” 

There was a rush for the dressing-up 
clothes. “Hi, what’s this?” called Jimmy, 
plunging his hand deep into his dress-up 
coat pocket, and then pulling it out 
quickly. ‘Jolly Jack Tar! I must have 
stuck him in there when we cleared up in 
such a hurry.” 

“Goody!” said Betty Browning. 
hate to have Jolly Jack Tar lost. 
him so much!” 

“Hm!’? said Dilly. “Guess we didn’t 
look quite everywhere, Susie Brown, after 
all!” 

“Guess we didn’t!” agreed Susie. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Foreign Girl Student 
Wins High Honors 


Phi Beta Kappa bestowed the honor of 
membership, at the annual initiation at 
the University of Michigan, on Miss Anna 
Stoffregen of Riga, Latvia, a senior in 
the journalism course. 

In February, 1920, Miss Stoffregen came 
to this country, alone, and entirely de- 
pendent on her own ambition to succeed 
in making her own way through an Amer- 
ican university. In June, the University 
of Wisconsin awarded her the coveted 
degree, with honors. 

She was born in Riga twenty-four years 
ago, and there went to school, including 
French and English in her studies and 
at the same time speaking Russian and 
German at home. After two years with 
relatives in Germany she went to Holland 
in 1918, where she obtained work as 
translator for a periodical published in 
three languages. While there she also 
learned stenography. 

Desirous of seeing the world, Miss Stof- 
fregen crossed the Atlantic, arriving with- 
out friends in New York, where she soon 
secured a position as translator for a 
Duteh importing firm. A few months’ 
work as translator in Havana followed, 
then a return in the fall of 1920 to Wash- 
ington, D,C., where to replenish her yan- 
ished bank account, she took’a position as 
French governess. At the same time she 
found opportunity to enroll in George 
Washington University for one year. 

Eager to see more of this country, she 
went to the University of Michigan, and 
became a student in the course in jour- 
nalism. Clerical work, stenography, and 
waiting on table added to her resources 
during the college year, and in summer 
she wrote successfully for a Milwaukee 
paper. Her scholastic marks placed her 
among the leading thirty-eight members 
of her class. 


Airplane Assists 
Alaskan Mail Delivery 


The U.S. Government recently shipped 
an airplane to Alaska, to lend the speed 
of its strong wings in helping the dog 
teams with the Alaskan mail service. The 
contract binds the aviator to make two 
stipulated flights a month for five months. 
Besides expediting the mails, the Govern- 
ment hopes to gather valuable flying in- 
formation. 


Secretary of State Hughes Says 


Secretary of State Hughes thinks that 
one of the most important problems of 
America to-day is how to enforce the 
letter of the law. In his opinion there 
is far too great a delay in bringing law 
offenders to trial and punishment; juries 
he deems too sympathetic and judges too 
lenient, and public opinion too given to 
idle curiosity, “What is needed, is not 
gossip about crime or the spread of scan- 
dalous rumor,” he says, “but immediate 
prosecution, conviction, and punishment, 
where competent evidence exists, with a 
swiftness which sacrifices none of the 


essentials of justice.” 4 


-< 
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Alliance Week at the Shoals 


Every day in every way they enjoyed it better and better 


VER TWO HUNDRED Alliance 

women, officers, directors, chairmen 
of committees, and delegates gathered at 
the Isles of Shoals for a week of meetings 
from July 12 to July 19. They came from 
the West, the South, the Middle States, 
and New England, from branches both 
large and small. They gathered to hear 
of the many lines of work conducted by 
The Alliance. Hach morning was devoted 
to a definite program; each evening, some 
notable speaker addressed the group; each 
afternoon, informal but informing con- 
ferences were held. Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., was the min- 
ister for the week and conducted the 
chapel service each morning. His per- 
sonality, the spirit of the Shoals, and 
_ the general good-fellowship of those as- 
sembled made the week one long to be 
remembered ; while words of wisdom and 
inspiration made the meetings of great 
worth and gave a strong urge to each 
and all to inaugurate and “carry on” in 
the many ways available to Alliance 
women. The vision of future possibilities 
was made practical by definite suggestions 
for the present. 

Saturday, the time of arrival, was a 
day of informal greeting, but in the eve- 
ning a round-table conference upon 
Southern work was held in Elliot Hall. 
After a few words of welcome to her 
“Alliance family,” the president, Mrs. 
Osear C. Gallagher, introduced Mrs. Sum- 
ner Coolidge, chairman of the committee 
on Southern work, who conducted the 
meeting. She had with her on the plat- 
form members of her committee who were 
ready to answer questions, and also the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Sumner 
Coolidge, who spoke of the condition of 
the two settlements at Swansboro and 
Shelter Neck, N.C., their relation to the 
state institutions, and their future pos- 
sibilities. He stated emphatically that 
the property should be put in good con- 
dition and kept so, in order that the 
settlements might be an example to the 
neighborhood, and that the industrial 
feature of the schools for both the boys 
and the girls should be developed. Miss 
Helen Howard, a former teacher, read a 
paper showing the effect kindness has 
upon the lives of the children in those 
regions. 

In an inspiring service on Sunday morn- 
ing Mr. Pomeroy preached from the text, 
“And there shall be no more sea,” suggest- 
ing the thought that the sea is symbolical 
of everything that separates us from one 
another and from God. “But,” he said, 
“the newér psychology does not support 
the belief that our minds are wholly 
self-contained, and rigidly separate one 
from another. Vital Christianity has 
heightened this sense of individuality, but 
it has at the same time deepened the 
power of identifying ourselves with others. 
In traditional Christian language we are 
members one of another, and religion 
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stands for the existence of something 
stanch and benign underneath our human 
relationships. There is no gulf between 
man and God save our lack of love and 
our littleness of spirit. Spiritual com- 
munion, not mere superficial contact, is 
what we need, and we contain in our 
divinely inspired nature the promise of 
triumphant fellowship.” 

The chairman of the college centers 
committee, Miss Evelyn Sears, was unable 
to attend the conference, and Mrs. H. E. 
B. Speight conducted the meeting on Sun- 
day evening, speaking of her experiences 
at the recent student conference at- Mount 
Holyoke College and of the interest shown 
in the “big things put up for discussion.” 
Following her, Miss Eleanor Dodson, field 
secretary of the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, told of liberal groups 
that have been formed in many colleges 
and spoke of the “challenge” she had 
received last year while at the Shoals 
to meet and help solve the problems of 
life. 

On Monday the schedule included con- 
ferences on the work of the Appeals com- 
mittee, presented by Miss Effie Whitman, 
chairman; on Friendly Links, with Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees in charge, and upon the 
International work, Mrs. St. John, chair- 
man, who also presided over the evening 
meeting, which was addressed by Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland. The opportunity to hear this 
notable Unitarian was much appreciated, 
and his tribute to»Mr. Singh from his 
personal point of view gave the liberal 
movement in India.a new interest to our 
American women. 

Social service was under discussion all 
day on Tuesday. In the morning, the 
chairman, Mrs. Murdock N. Clark and 
Arthur T. Brown, a member of the com- 
mittee, gave practical suggestions for 
work, prepared shelves of books, and pre- 
sented a table covered with pamphlets 
concerning their work. Dr. Frank M. 
Sheldon of the Congregational Publishing 
Society spoke from the question, “Dare 
we live the social teaching of Jesus?’ In 
the course of his remarks he said: “We 
must live the Golden Rule,” “We must 
be brothers at all costs,’ ‘‘We must see 
the potentiality in folks,” “Passivity and 
complacency must go,” and “We must 
break down caste and racial barriers and 
lay a basis for understanding, sympathy, 
and co-operation.” During the evening, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, Canada, 
stated his belief that “there is a universal 
interest in Jesus as an ideal.” He felt 
that “the church that exists to maintain 
a cult has within it the seeds of death; 
but that the church organized to help 
men and women live lives of usefulness 
and love will live.’ “Men to-day who 
criticize the church do not criticize Jesus.” 

On Wednesday, the committees for 
young people, the Post-Office Mission, and 
Cheerful Letter occupied the morning ses- 
sion, and that for fellowship the evening. 


Miss Rachel Poole from Fall River, Mass., 
said that her Junior Alliance helped the 
other church organizations in many ways 
and voiced the need of such groups to 
train thinkers and leaders who will some 
day enter the Senior Alliance, and said 
that “most girls in church work need 
‘pepping up’; they get it in a good Junior 
branch.” Rey. Edwin N. Slocombe of 
Lexington, Mass., having become a Uni- 
tarian through the Post-Office Mission in- 
fluence, spoke in a most kindly spirit of 
constructive criticism of the ‘other side 
‘of the shield,” showing the all-too-frequent 
Unitarian idea of the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, and Salvation by Character to 
be not so vital a part of our life as he 
had hoped. Indeed, he wondered if “sal- 
vation by conduct” would not sometimes 
be a more exact statement. “Fellowship 
at Work” was taken up in interesting 
detail by Mrs. Speight, who considers that 
arousing church loyalty is an essential 
part of Alliance work. Mr. Pomeroy fol- 
lowed with an entertaining talk about the 
“Gospel of Fellowship,’ summing up with 
the idea that ‘one loving spirit sets an- 
other on fire.” 

The New York League Day was Thurs- 
day, in charge of Mrs. Alfred Robinson, 
the president. She spoke on “Present-day 
Living in the Light of Immortality.” She 
urged a most intimate knowledge of our 
minds and souls, and brought out some- 
thing of the scientific as well as religious 
connection between the modern applied 
psychology and the deeper psychical and 
mystical powers which grip the souls of 
men. She showed that the psychical and 
mystical powers of Jesus were really not 
so far away from the present-day possi- 
bilities of illumined souls. She then in- 
troduced Dr. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., who urged a life of the 
good spirit, and said, “Our need to-day is 
to be lifted by a great tide of humane love 
and to live by the law of good-will.” Ifwe 
will all try to do the best we can, he has 
no fear for what kind of world there will 
be. In the evening session, after the 
reading by Mrs. J. B. Nash of a paper 
upon Browning's religion, written by Mrs. 
William L. Voigt, the president of Stephens 
Junior College, Columbia, Mo., Dr. James 
M. Wood, related how the study of his- 
tory had led him to the realization of the 
dominant control for good or for bad of 
women over men. His belief is that the 
dominant motive in a woman’s life is un- 
selfish loving service, which is especially 
helpful in the training of children; and 
with this as her ideal she should be edu- 
cated, ‘to help impress and eventually 
redeem the home, the community, and the 
world. 

Friday, with religious education as a 
topic, and with Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, 
committee chairman, Rev. W. 8. Swisher 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Rey. Minot 
Simons, D.D., of New York as speakers, 
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was a day of much inspiration. Mrs. Cut- 
ler’s paper, delivered in her forceful and 
enthusiastic manner, dealt intimately and 
in detail with the conduct of religious 
education in the home. Mr. Swisher em- 
phasized his talk upon “Music as a Source 
of Spiritual Uplift,” by playing types of 
songs upon the piano. He voiced the need 
of melody and rhythm, and urged the sub- 
stitution of good music for jazz. Dr. 
Simons, speaking in the evening upon 
spiritual discipline, said that. there should 
be a definite technique to develop the 
spiritual nature. One should take time 
regularly and sincerely to seek and so 
keep a sense of God. Such training should 
be given children in order to “keep the 
soul on top.” 

Mrs. Louis P. Nash, chairman, conducted 
a conference on Alliance programs on 
Friday afternoon. 

Each day thus filled with good things 
was crowned by the candle-light service 
conducted by a member of The Alliance, 
three early evenings were glorified by a 
sunset service, and each night was filled 
with light as the moon crossing the 
heavens above shed its radiance over land 
and sea with the assurance that “God’s in 
His heaven, all’s well with the world.” 


Summer in Duxbury, Mass. 


Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass., preached 
last Sunday in the First Parish Church, 
Duxbury, where the experiment of sum- 
mer Sunday services is being conducted 
successfully for the second year. Next 
Sunday, August 3, Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter of the West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York City, is to be the preacher. 
Two weeks later, but at three o’clock in 
the afternoon instead of at the usual 
eleven o’clock service, Dr. William Laur- 
ence Sullivan is to preach. 

On Sunday, August 10, the new minister 
of the church, Rev. John H. Wilson, will 
conduct the service and preach the sermon. 
As last year, motor vehicles meet con- 
venient trains, and there is ample park- 
ing space for private cars. 


Purchase Property in Prague 


Arrangements for the purchase of an 
admirable site for the promotion of lib- 
eral Christianity in Czechoslovakia have 
been completed by the American Unita- 
rian Association and the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association. In Prague, 
the capital, a property has been obtained 
close to the eastern end of the Charles 
Bridge over the Vetava River, on a main 
thoroughfare between the two halves of 
the city. Here the Society of Liberal 
Fellowship and Rey. Norbert F. Capek, 
the leader of the movement, are to have 
their headquarters in future. 

There are three buildings on the land, 
one of which has great historic value. In 
the thirteenth century it was used as a 
palace. Five hundred years ago it was 
occupied by a body of liberal Christians 
who called themselves Brethren of the 
Free Spirit. They suffered much at the 
hands of the majority because they in- 
sisted on emphasizing the Christian life 
rather than the articles of faith. Di- 
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rectly opposite the property is the old 
university, one of whose buildings is to 
be rebuilt into a large library. The new 
university site is not far away. 

Dr. Capek has spent many years in 
America and formerly preached to the 
Czechs in and around New York City. 
He was brought up in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but subsequently entered the min- 
istry of the Baptist Church. In addition 
to the services of worship and other ac- 
tivities of a liberal church, the new prop- 


‘erty will provide quarters for a theological 


school and teacher-training classes. Dr. 
Capek has about thirty applicants for 
admission, two of whom haye had wide 
experience as priest and minister in other 
communions. 


Rev. F. P. Daniels Called 


Rev. F. P. Daniels, South Parish 
Church, Charlestown, N.H., has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church, Milford, 
N.H. 


Song Service at Scituate, Mass. 


The Pilot Boat Camp on the Sand Hills, 
Scituate, Mass., will hold song services 
every Sunday evening at eight o’clock, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Marion Rich- 
ards Emerson and Miss Eva Loring Sim- 
mons, managers of the Camp. 


Rev. H. C. Gale Resigns 


Dr. Howard Charles Gale of Beverly, 
Mass., has resigned his pastorate and an- 
nounces that he will practice medicine 
with offices in Beverly and at Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Gale will 
be available for the supply of pulpits. 


“We have applied science to every field 
of modern life except to our personal lives. 
In our personal relationships we let the 
delicate fabric of life get all tangled up 
simply because we pay no attention to it. 
Love, friendship, faith, life’s beauty, and 
unity, the days that pass swiftly into the 
years, sorrow, disappointment, joy, and 
triumph,—these things are left mostly to 
chance. The truth is that these things 
need as scientific a method as the watch- 
ing of an experiment in the laboratory, 
and, until they get this attention, our 
personal living is bound to be a tragic rub- 
bish heap.”—Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker, Newton Center, Mass. 


“It is, I think, fortunate for the world, 
though perhaps less fortunate for the 
church, that the newspapers should carry 
to the people a record of the conflicting 
ideas expressed by the clergy on matters 
fundamental in religious faith. The plea 
of the churchmen that it is too bad news- 
papers should give publicity to these con- 
troversies, thus unsettling the faith of the 
people, is not well made. Why should the 
churches be permitted to conspire to make 
people believe the old doctrines are divine 
truths when every theologian knows they 
are not? To compel or to try to hood- 
wink people into believing as divine truth 
what isn’t even human truth is to sin 
against human welfare.”—Rev. Charles 
Graves. ’ 
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Why He Became Unitarian 


New minister called to Humboldt, La., tells 


his spiritual story 


Rey. Leonard L. Leh has accepted a 
eall to be minister of the Unitarian 
church in Humboldt, Ia. Mr. Leh comes 
from the Reformed Church. He was born 
at Egypt, Pa., thirty-five years ago, of 
Pennsylvania German stock, his ancestors 
having been Colonial citizens in pre 
Revolutionary days. At the age of six- 
teen he became a member of the large 
German Reformed congregation at Egypt. 
He graduated with honors from Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., in 
1911, receiving the A.B. degree. Three 
years later he received the B.D. degree 
from the Reformed Theological Seminary 
at Lancaster. He went to Illinois as 
pastor of the Mill Creek-Tamms Mission, 
and remained there one year, returning 
to take the Reformed charge at Emlenton, 
Pa. He resigned to join the army in 1918. 
Following the war, Mr. Leh entered the 
teaching profession. For four years he 
served as superintendent of schools at 
Page, Neb. ‘ 

Mr. Leh, in reply to an inquiry from 
Tue REGISTER, says: “I left the ministry 
of the Reformed Church because I felt 
from the beginning that I did not fit 
there. I have a great deal of respect for 
the old church—it stands as a worthy 
monument of past religious endeavor. 
Besides, it includes a very likable group 
of liberals, with whom I can claim a close 
spiritual kinship. The church as a whole 
is not reactionary. Nevertheless, I found 
that it lived largely in its old forms and 
traditions. While not openly hostile to 
new ideas, it had a way of stifling them 
by an attitude of cold indifference, mean- 
while continuing undisturbed in its cere- 
monial routine and its preoccupation with 
ecclesiastical politics. I am not interested 
in either of these things. What I desire 
most is to deal unhampered with the 
problem of human life, and this also, as 
I believe, should be the object of the 
church. In the old church I could be 
enthusiastic about nothing, and kept wish- 
ing all the time that I were somewhere 
else. The longer I remained, the more 
I caught myself playing a double part— 
my inner life, which was confined en- 
tirely to dreams, and my public career, 
which was shaping itself after the pat- 
tern of the weak conformist. Nowhere 
could I see the prospect of my realization 
of the minister’s ideal—that of prophet 
of a living message for the world of 
to-day. So I quietly withdrew. 

“The years since, I have looked upon as 
a time of preparation for a new approach 
to what I consider my life-task. I am 
confident that the Unitarian Church will 
offer an excellent. avenue for this ap- 
proach. Ever since my college days at 
Lancaster, I have been studying the Uni- 
tarian Church with interest, and have 
taken great delight in finding it so much 
in accord with my own spirit and pur- 
pose. I feel that I can do the church 
a service that will be worth while, and 
that at the same time the church will 


do a great service to me. h 


ers" 
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Our British Friends in Annual Meeting 


American visitors and many vital religious discussions 


N THEIR TEMPER on the question of 

war and in their formal action, the 
ninety-ninth annual meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association and of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the latter held in London, June 11, were 
in essential agreement. 

While the American Association urged 
generally the ways that make for peace, 
the British body looked to the same end 
by commending to the support of Uni- 
tarian churches the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, saying, “Moral and 
religious principles are applicable alike 
to nations and to individuals.” Rev. 
R. Nicol Cross and Rev. W. H. Drummond 
were reappointed as the Association’s 
representatives on the Council of the Al- 
liance. 

After endorsing the Copec movement on 
the social and economic order, the Associa- 
tion turned to consider this resolution 


_ introduced by Rey. D. Basil Martin: “That 


this meeting, believing war to be contrary 
to the spirit of Christ, considers it to be 
the duty of the Christian Church to de- 
nounce all war alike, whether urged for 
offensive or defensive purposes; and 
further records its opinion that it is use- 
less for the Christian Church to expect the 
world to renounce military methods until 
individual Christians themselves refuse to 
bear arms under any circumstances.” 
The time expired before the proposal 
came to a vote. 

Reports of the past year presented at 
the Association meeting showed an aug- 
mented income, an increase in the sales 
of publications, the need of more sub- 
seribers for the general work of the 
Association, the reviving of four moribund 
churches, progress of the work in Scot- 
land, and a steady growth in the colonial 
and foreign movements. Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, secretary of the International 
Congress of Free Christians, reported on 
his recent visit to India, saying that the 
Brahmo-Somaj is looking to English Uni- 
tarians for much-needed help. The re- 
ports of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote on the 
work in Prague and of Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish on the Transylvanian churches 
were reviewed in Tur Recister of July 10. 

Hugh Rathbone was elected president 
of the Association for the year ending 
Whitsuntide, 1925. Other officers were 
re-elected as follows: Harold Wade, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Sidney Martineau, chairman 
of executive committee; Rev. S. H. Mel- 
lone, secretary ; Howard Young, solicitor. 

For practically every denominational 
agency of the American churches, there is 
a corresponding organization in Hngland, 
and each of these held its annual meeting 
during Whit Week. First in time came 
a conference of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and the annual meeting of the 
Lay Preachers’ Union (for which there is 
no equivalent in Unitarian America), both 
on Tuesday, June 10. The Sunday School 
Association discussed “Modern Methods in 
Education.” Miss Alice Haigh, headmis- 


tress of Channing House School, said that 


the attention of teachers had been turned 
increasingly in the direction of eliciting 
the personality of the child. Education 
being recognized as a living process, a 
spiritual adventure rather than a system, 
the methods of teaching have altered, the 
mentality and the needs of the child being 
considered before his mental diet is pre- 
scribed. 

C. Sydney Jones, M.P., delivered a short 
address at the service which preceded the 
annual meeting. “We lay preachers,” Mr. 
Jones said, “do not come as a great learned 
profession to discourse on the philosophy 
of life or to interpret the deep things of 
theology and the intricacies of creeds. 
We come from... our daily task... 
to share in the work of the trained min- 
istry, to bring our practical contribution 
from the world outside the minister’s 
study, to show how religion has helped 
us in our daily toil, to show what part 
religion has played in the molding of our 
characters, and to bear witness that it 
is possible even in the midst of the tur- 
moil, the difficulties, and the wickedness 
of the world, to keep one’s faith in God, 
and to believe in the ultimate triumph of 
the things that are good and beautiful 
and true. 

“No church should rely on lay preachers ; 
it would be folly for us to attempt to 
usurp the position of the man who has 
had a long training, and who is able by 
permanent residence to give the personal 
oversight and continuity to a religious 
cause. But I believe the lay preacher 
can be a useful adjunct to. the trained 
ministry. I believe that the experience 
we get is of great value in enabling us 
to understand the problems of the preacher 
better than we can if we only sit in 
the pews; and I believe that in our small 
way we can strengthen the power of the 
preacher and uphold his aims in the mo- 
ment of victory.” 

Following these two meetings, there was 
a reception in Essex Hall, where delegates 
were welcomed by Dr. Henry Gow, presi- 
dent of the British Association, and Rey. 
Bertram Lister, president of the Sunday 
School Association. At the Annual Reli- 
gious Service of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in Highgate Hill 
Church, the preacher was Rey. W. Law- 
rence Schroeder, minister of Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds. He gave a suggestive in- 
terpretation of the significance and sym- 
bolism of Apocalyptic visions, taking his 
texts from the seventh and eighth chapters 
of the book of Revelation. This book 
and all books of great imaginations, Mr. 
Schroeder pointed out, have their meaning 
for all time; the symbols receive fresh 
and richer content. Showing the modern 
parallel of the conflict of Christ and 
antichrist, he recounted the present-day 
“sions of an increasing spiritualization of 
existence.” Our very conflicts are increas- 
ingly spiritual, he said, and pointed to the 
time when the conflict of nations shall 
find itself in “rivalries of mutual service 
and thoughtful love.” 

At the beginning of his sermon, Mr. 
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Schroeder said: “Dreams and visions are 
the refuge of the harassed, the perplexed, 
the baffled, the vanquished. From the 
grinding anxieties of life, its disappoint- 
ments, its.tragic trouble, we may, for a 
time, by the help of poet, or artist, or 
prophet, or by the grace of God, escape 
by the way of the great imagination.” 

“Social Service from Four Points of 
View” was the topic of a symposium. 
Mrs. Woodhouse gave some of her con- 
clusions after thirty-seven years of social 
work at Manchester, and spoke enthusi- 
astically of the Copec meeting. Rev. Mor- 
timer Rowe, discussing “The Influence of 
Post-war Conditions on Social Service,” 
deplored the revival of the “what-do-I-get- 
out-of-this?” and declared that the only 
hope for the regeneration of society was 
through envisaging it as a whole and 
establishing the foundations of peace and 
ordered progress on an international basis. - 
As seen by Stephen Lee of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, “University Life as a Prep- 
aration for Social Service’ means that 
the universities, in providing a general 
training for life, give students those at- 
titudes that should permeate their deal- 
ings with their fellow-men,—a standard of 
life not based on income or ability to 
make a noise in the world, a spirit of 
co-operation, genuine criticism, and tol- © 
erance. Rev. G. F. Beckh, speaking on 
“Social Service and True Individualism,” 
illustrated his theme by the life and 
writings of Goethe. 

The Sunday School Association reported 
an increase in the number of pupils and 
teachers in the 244 schools making returns, 
the importance of the Oxford Summer 
School at Manchester College, July 31- 
August 9, the sectional conference to be 
held in addition, the success of the cor- 
respondence classes, and the issuance of 
new publications during the past year. 
The new president of the Association is 
F. W. Marsland of Leeds. 

Maurice Jacks, headmaster of Mill Hill 
School and son of Dr. L. P. Jacks, then 
read a stimulating paper on “The Teach- 
ing of Religion in Public Schools.” He 
first compared religion to a germ which 
may be caught by “susceptible” pupils, 
fot only through direct teaching, but 
through example and the general life of 
the school. Mr. Jacks suggested that the 
Bible itsel{—not books about it—should be 
read and known, as a literature embodying 
the secular history of a people and as 
the progressive revelation of God to that 
people, and as a library of books rather 
than one book. The chapel service, he 
said, should -be at the center of the school 
life, and a carefully prepared liturgy was 
preferable to a “free” order of service. 

The report of the Union for Social 
Service stated that more than twenty 
representatives from Unitarian churches 
attended the Copec meetings, that forty- 
six churches had so far affiliated with 
the Union, and that the Social Service 
Quarterly was in its seventh year, having 
recently been issued as a supplement to 
the Inquirer. The Union has started a 
speakers’ bureau to serve churches and 
discussion societies. 

At the Women’s League meeting, Mrs. 
Louis ©. Cornish and Mrs. Anna May 
Peabody, American visitors, spoke. Mrs. 
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Cornish conveyed greetings from the 
American Alliance and gave information 
as to its Fellowship and Friendly Links 
work. Mrs. Peabody stressed the impor- 
tance of standing first and last for the 
religious life and the opportunity of women 
all over the world to work for the cause 
of peace. Messages were also brought by 
representatives from Australia and New 
Zealand, and Mrs. Woodhouse reported on 
the Copec conference. .The report of the 
secretary showed an ineréase in the num- 
ber of branches, a total of seven District 
Leagues, and a steady increase and grow- 
ing appreciation of the Fellowship work. 
She called attention to the important In- 
ternational work and the Women’s League 
publications. In connection with interna- 
tional activities, the entrance into the 
movement has been welcomed of the new 
French society, Le Groupe des Amies 
Francaises du Progrés Religieux et Moral, 
which has as its president Madame Loyson, 
well known to Unitarians for her work 
among the children of the devastated re- 
gions of France. Miss Mary 3H. Richmond 
was elected president of the League. 

At the Laymen’s League meeting, a 
resolution of sympathy with relatives on 
the death of B®. A. Wilson, the first secre- 
tary and one of the founders of the 
League, was passed. Dr. Jessel was 
elected president for 1924-25. The meet- 
ing was chiefly taken up with a dis- 
cussion, opened by Mr. Tremain, on the 
desirability of affiliating clubs and fellow- 
ships to the League. He pointed out that 
the League had not “caught on” as had 
been hoped, and that frequently, when 
asked to form a chapter, churches had re- 
plied that they had already a similar body 
in existence; and therefore if that feeling 
existed it was desirable to get these 
bodies affiliated so as to put the League 
in a stronger position. 

The newly organized Fellowship of 
Youth held its first meeting during Whit 
Week on Tuesday, primarily for the pur- 
pose of making plain its purpose to 
persons attending meetings of the other 
societies. Miss Helen Drummond re- 
counted how the Fellowship could serve 
the churches; the vice-president, O. L. 
Mathers, spoke on the international as- 
pect of the Fellowship. Dr. Gow said 
that the average age of churchgoers was 
more than thirty and that the officers of 
the churches were generally nearer sixty. 
This society, he said, had grown out of 
a common faith with a program of play, 
study, and business. The projected activi- 
ties of the London branch were described, 
and greetings were brought by a delegate 
from a similar society in Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

The Central Postal meeting listened to 
messages from correspondents in differ- 
ent parts of the world. These testified to 
“the extreme ignorance of the general 
public as to the nature of Unitarianism” 
and the need of more trained workers to 
carry on postal mission work. Among 
places abroad in touch with the Mission, 
the annual report of the secretary men- 
tioned Lagos in Nigeria, where a Unita- 
rian Brotherhood church held in a pub- 
lic hall is attended by several hundred 
people. The Unitarian Historical Society 
heard an interesting paper by Dudley 
Wright of Oxford on “English Unitarian 
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Hymn Writers” and discussed the publi- 
cation of a Unitarian Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Rev. Henry Wilder Foote talked 
on American Unitarian hymn-writers at 
another meeting of the Society on July 2. 

Norman Angell, the author, spoke before 
the Unitarian Peace Fellowship on “The 
Moral Values which Make War.” He said 
that the impulses that make for war have 
much in them that is good and noble. But 
the evils that threaten mankind were just 
those which masqueraded as good, and it 
was where good intent was harnessed to 
a mistaken conception of right that the 
greatest danger lay. The relationship of 
nations must be put upon the same plane 
as that of the normal life of the state; in- 
stinct must be guided by social intelli- 
gence; nationalism and patriotism must 
include a willingness to accept a third 
party judge and to accord as much se 
curity as is demanded. Rev. R. V. Holt 
preceded Mr. Angell with an address on 
“War as a Disease.” The real evil of war, 
he declared, was not in the fighting, the 
destruction of life, but the degradation of 
personality by hatred, unfairness, un- 
truth. The Fellowship urged the Govern- 
ment to discontinue its financial support 
of officers’ training corps in schools. 

The Unitarian Society for the Abolition 
of Vivisection, also meeting on Friday, re- 
solved to make an effort to bring the vivi- 
section question more fully before the Uni- 
tarian public by means of the press. 

At the Unitarian Temperance Associa- 
tion it was reported that the financial con- 
dition was improved through the addition 
of twenty-nine new subscribers. Lady Ce- 
cilia Roberts presided at a conference, 
where Miss Dorothy Tarrant read a paper 
on “The Child and the Drink Question.” 
She said that temperance was not a thing 
to be taught and insisted upon by itself, 
and separately from other things which 
helped the child to acquire self-control and 
to develop along the lines most conducive 
to a healthy, happy, and good life. Their 
aim must be so to train and guide the 
mind at the impressionable age that it 
would not go astray and lose its control 
when the age of freedom arrived. She 
could think of no work more important 
than this training of children in temper- 
ance, but its place in the general scheme 


of mental and religious education must be 
recognized. 


The First Unitarian Society of Clinton, 
Mass., is making plans for the celebration 
in 1925 of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its organization, 


Los ANGELES, Catir.—Rey. EB. Burdette 
Backus spoke on “‘The Age of Reason’ 
iw the Light of To-day” on Sunday, June 
8, the one hundred and fifteenth anni- 
versary of the death of Thomas Paine. 


Answering inquiries as to his religion 
and ancestry, Norman Hapgood, editor of 
Hearst’s International Magazine, writes 
in the magazine: “While it is of no im- 
portance, it is a fact that the editor is 
a member of the Unitarian Church, also 
that his ancestors happened to have come 
over a long time ago, and that he is of 
white, Gentile, Protestant descent. He be- 
lieves that it is not necessary to per- 
secute people who happen not to resemble 
him in religion, ancestry, or race.” 
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Preble Chapel Builds 


An addition to cost $10,000 will provide for 
larger work 

Work is progressing upon a $10,000 ad- 
dition to Preble Chapel, Portland, Me. 
The addition, which will extend from the 
rear of the present building to Portland 
Street, will be two stories in height, of 
stucco with brick foundation, with floor 
dimensions twenty-two by thirty-three 
feet. The old building is also to be put 
in repair and some important changes 
made. 

A game-room will be provided on the 
first floor of the new building, while on 
the second floor there will be rooms for 
the work of the children and of the 
women of the parish. The first floor is 
to be of concrete, and the walls and ceil- 
ings of both stories are to be a com- 
position fireproof board. 

A feature of the remodeled building 
is to be the new stage, which will be 
produced by alterations in the rear first 
floor of the old structure, now used as 
the women’s room. 

The entire scheme of alterations has. 
been planned by the pastor, Rev. Arthur 
G. Pettengill. 

Provision will be made for the stucco- 
ing, at a later time, of the main build- 
ing, to make it correspond with the ad- 
dition, while the redecorating of the 
auditorium is arranged for in the present 
work. 

Preble Chapel was built in 1850 upon 
land given by the widow of Commodore 
Edward Preble, the father of the Ameri- 
can Navy. The present minister, Rev. 
Mr. Pettengill, has been at this chureh 
for more than twenty years, succeeding 
Rey. William T. Phelan, who had a bas: 
torate of thirty-seven years. 

In addition to maintaining its regular 
service of worship, the church has a Sun- 
day-school which now numbers 210 and 
does a large amount of distinctive social 
service work. 

The work of Preble Chapel has two 
features peculiarly its own. One is the 
rejuvenation of the family, and the other 
is the development of latent talent among 
the young people of the parish, which 
has resulted in musical and dramatic and 
other organizations that are the equal 
of those of any other similar group in 
the city. 

The addition will be completed in readi- 
ness for next fall and winter activities 
and will enable Preble Chapel to greatly 
expand its work. 


Hdmund Pomeroy Collier of Brookline, 
Mass., who died June 16, was vice-presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League chapter of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) Chureh in 
Brookline. 


An announcement in the press that 
the historic Greenough mansion in Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., was to be converted 
into a Unitarian club house was subse- 
quently corrected. The church is not a 
party to the project, but simply lent its 
parish house for a meeting of organiza- 
tions called to consider means for the pres- 
ervation of this valuable piece of Colonial 
architecture, 
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League Meeting, Niagara Falls 


One hundred and twenty-one delegates al- 
ready enrolled—Speakers 


Appreciation by the more distant chap- 
ters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
of the selection of Niagara Falls for 
the meeting of the fourth annual con- 
vention is indicated by the record of ac- 
eredited delegates compiled two months in 
advance of the September 12-14 sessions. 
Seventy-one chapters already have certi- 
fied 121 delegates. “As usual,” says the 
vice-president for special activities, “New 
England chapters are slow in naming dele- 
gates, or the record would be even more 
impressive than it is.” 

A special feature of the fourth annual 
convention is being arranged with the co- 


operation of many of the founders of the . 


Unitarian Laymen’s League back in April, 
1919. It is hoped that at least sixty of 
them will be present to see for themselves 
something of the harvest that is being 
reaped from the seed which they planted 
by their financial support five years ago. 
All in this group will be accredited as 
extra-chapter delegates. As in former 
conventions, each chapter is entitled to 
two voting delegates and as many addi- 
tional delegates and members of families 
as desire to attend. 

An unusually attractive program has 
been arranged, including an address by 
Raymond Robins, an illustrated address 
on chureh advertising and publicity by 
Rey. Clinton Wunder of Rochester, N.Y., a 
private showing of the film “Evolution,” 
and the convention sermon by Rey. H. Bur- 
dette Backus of Los Angeles. Mr. Backus, 
one of the younger ministers, preaches to 
a very large Unitarian congregation, 
which increased in numbers seventy-five 
per cent. during the last year. Mr. Wun- 
der is a Baptist minister with real re- 
sults to show for his solution of the prob- 
lem of church advertising and publicity. 
Colonel Robins, out of the varied experi- 
ence of a career which he describes as that 
of a social economist, will speak of ‘The 
Next Step in Civilization—The Outlawry 
of War.’ He is a Congregationalist. 
“Evolution” was produced by Raymond 
Lee Ditmars, who is in charge of the 
Department of Mammals at New York 
Zoélogical Park. The film has been used 
effectively by many chapters for educa- 
tional and publicity purposes. 

In regular sessions of the convention 
and in group conferences the program of 
Laymen’s League activity for the coming 
year will be evolved. Among the topics 
specially mentioned are church advertis- 
ing, music, and budget, preaching mis- 
sions, daily vacation Bible schools, social 
service, adult education, and the religious 
life of the individual. Ample opportunity 
for sightseeing and recreation of other 
kinds is provided by the program. Head- 
quarters are to be at the Hotel Clifton, 
Niagara. Falls, Canada. Because the con- 
vention is to be held at the very close of 
the hotel season, attractive rates have 
been obtained. In a call about to be 
issued to chapters which have not certi- 
fied the names of their delegates to head- 
‘quarters, the Laymen’s League says: 

“The Niagara Falls convention marks 
the beginning of the sixth year of the 
League’s work. It is a time for surveying 
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chapter accomplishments, for considering 
present activities, and for looking forward 
to the future. 

“The League to-day is what the devo- 
tion of consecrated laymen has made it. 
It has no entity apart from its members. 
What it is, and what it shall be, rests in 
the hands of its members. The annual 
convention of chapter officers provides a 
medium through which the leaders of 
chapters may more effectively mold the 
policies and activities of the League. It 
furnishes an opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas, for constructive criticism of 
League policies, and for the creating of 
better understanding, closer comradeship, 
and renewed devotion. 

“For five years laymen have worked to- 
gether, through the League, for the up- 
building of our liberal churches. Every 
chapter that is not represented lessens 
by so much the value of the convention. 
Every chapter that is fully represented 
contributes to the success of the conven- 
tion and of the League, and secures for 
itself more effective leadership.” 


Du.vutH, Minn.—The local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League financed the broad- 
casting this spring of four Sunday eye- 


ning addresses by the minister, Rey. 
Henry J. Adlard. 
Pato Aro, Catim—Rey. Sydney B., 


Snow, minister of the Church of the Mes- 
siah (Unitarian) in Montreal, Canada, 
will preach three Sundays in the chapel 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Au- 
gust 10, 17, and 24, 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—The Unitarian 
church is open during Ji uly. Arthur Bart- 
lett, New England secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League, will occupy the pulpit July 
20. Rev. Bertram D. Boivin of Gloucester, 
Mass., preached July 18. 


Boston, Mass.—State and national flags 
presented to the Bulfinch Place Church by 
the Red, White, and Blue Club of Boston, 
were accepted in behalf of the parish by 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot at a recent 
memorial service. O. Arthur McMurdie, 
president of the Club, made the presenta- 
tion address. 


Lawrence, Mass.—Young people con- 
ducted the morning service at the church, 
June 22, on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Essex Conference. Sermons were 
preached by Miss Evelyn Smith of Law- 
rence and Miss Gardner of Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Detroit, Micu,—‘If we always were 


aware of the presence of God, we should 
be unfitted for our daily work,” said 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, preaching to a congrega- 
tion that crowded the First Unitarian 
Chureh. “It is the memory of the times 
when God was near to us that molds our 
lives when He is away.” He gave an 
original interpretation to the parable of 
the talents by pointing out that it is our 
loyalty to the highest during God’s ab- 
sence from human consciousness that de- 
termines the significance of His presence 
when He returns. 
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Mrs. Charles W. Eliot 


A long, interesting, and happy life came 
to an end on July 18, when Mrs. Eliot, 
wife of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, died at the 
house which has been for more than forty 
years their summer home at Northeast 
Harbor, Me. Mrs. Bliot was in her 
seventy-eighth year and was a lifelong and 
ardent Unitarian. Her grandfather, John 
Prentiss of Keene, N.H., was one of the 
original members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Through all her life 
her home was in Cambridge, and no other 
place, except Mount Desert, had for her 
an equal charm. She would say with 
her friend and neighbor Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, “There is no place like it—no, not 
even for taxes.” She married Dr. Eliot 
in 1877 and they had forty-seven years 
of practically uninterrupted companion- 
ship. Mrs. Eliot accompanied her husband 
on all his journeys in America, in Hurope, 
in Hgypt, and around the world, and they 
have been parted for hardly more than 
a day at any time during their married 
life. She entered with animation into all 
his interests and for many years was the 
center of a gracious and wide-spreading 
hospitality at the President’s house at 
Harvard. She met hundreds of interest- 
ing people from all parts of the world, 
and many there are who recall with keen 
pleasure the beauty of her face, bearing, 
and expression, her alert and well-stored 
mind, her lovely singing, her sprightly 
wit and vivacious manner, and her con- 
tagious joy in the changing charm of 
flower and cloud and sea. During recent 
years she has uncomplainingly led the life 
of a semi-invalid, but her room was al- 
ways a place of happy resort for scores 
of neighbors and friends. 

Mrs. Eliot had no children of her own, 
but she took to her heart the children and 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
her husband, and shared in their interests 
and pleasures and disappointments with 
unfailing sympathy and delight. 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—The staff of the 
Indianapolis Times is instructed to report 
all of the sermons of Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks of the First Unitarian Church. 
The calendar commends the Times for 
the accuracy of these reports. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Electrie lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities, Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain nor rust. Women are raising money 
easily through our “church plan” of selling 
Neva-Stain Knives. Write for special summer 
plan and trial knife free. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Talk happiness. 
The world is 
sad enough 
without your 
woes 


Even the Elect 
(Continued from page 727) 

nations with whom, at best, we are not 
on co-operative terms because we stand 
officially in isolation. We have said in 
our Senate they are not good enough. 
Again, preparing for war is poison in the 
soul of youth, and youth will have to pay 
the price,—unsuspecting youth which does 
not hate, but gives its blood for the elder 
haters. They who make wars do not fight 
wars. Theirs is safety first. But youth 
dies, and to make youth reconciled we 
teach them how we must fight. We have 
a demonstration! Glorious and gullible 
youth! But not always. They are be- 
ginning to see. May God open wide their 
eyes! The time is here. 

Our country’s Department of War says 
its business is “to think of war.’ No, that 
is not true. Its business is to think of 
peace. Defense is one phase of its peace- 
ful vocation. But already the idea of de- 
fense has gone wild of the purpose of the 
founding fathers and of us their patriotic 
sons. Here is one lurid and awful pic- 
ture in an approved article, published 
July 15, 1924, in the Baltimore Sun—nor- 
mally a conservative and intelligent jour- 
nal. This is the “national defense test” 
as envisaged for September 12 :— 


“An enemy is coming. ... Within 
twelve hours after they get the signal 
to take the air, their armies can blan- 
ket the Atlantic Coast from Maine to 
Florida like swarms of locusts... . 
The country must use its mighty man 
power. Its men must spring to arms 
by millions. They must drive the 
enemy out in man-to-man combat... . 
They, with the organized branches of 
the ‘one big army’ will be asked to 
join in the big gesture that means, 
‘America is ready.’ ” 


Mr. President, this is a@ sacramental 
hour. To what are we dedicated? In 
your hands is committed the destiny of 
America. You are a good man, Be also 
a wise man. Beware the false prophets 
who would lead astray even the elect. 


Parish Briefs 


Rmeewoop, N.J—The Alliance branch 
honored Miss Rebecca Hawes with a party 
at the Unitarian church in honor of her 
eighty-eighth birthday, June 25. Among 
the tributes were forty pink roses from 
the Alliance, each bearing the name of 
a member, and a nosegay of flowers in 
the national colors from the Daughters of 
the Revolution, in which organization Miss 
Hawes has long been interested. 
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D “RSE Cl Oreteen: 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24, For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys 
and girls. The traditional R’s of Educa- 
tion and also the three H’s—the Hand, the 
Head and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KetuEy, Headmaster 
Anpover, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and. co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


It does preventive work through 
wholesome home life, through foster- 
ing physical fitness, through educa- 
tional advantages, through character 
building, in this and coming genera- 
tions. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Cazot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. . : 
Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000:copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with ‘‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—Under titles of ‘‘So- 
cialism—What is It?” and “The Probable 
Results of Socialism in Practice,” Rey. 
Edward G. Houghton preached sermons 
to correct common misunderstandings 
about socialism and to forecast the effect 
of this economic system on human life. 
He stated that the socialistic state will 
not be a revolution, but an outgrowth 


of the present state; that it is the man- 
agement of all matters of social bearing 
for the good of all, and thus follows the 
teachings of Jesus Christ as applied to 
economic and material matters; and that, 
already a brotherhood in material things, 
it will without doubt become in increas- 
ing measure a brotherhood in spiritual 
things also. o 5Kiee 


t 
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Towa Institute Now Permanent Body 


Meeting at Humboldt contributes to fund of German Youth Movement 


BEATRICE M. McKENZIE 


HE SUMMER INSTITUTE of Liberal 

Religion, which has been for several 
years the dream of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, is now an accomplished fact. 
and a success beyond the highest hopes 
of its originators. It has proved to all who 
attended it the truth of the slogan, “The 
Spirit of Youth in the Life of the Church 
is the Hope of the World,’ and made 
clear that the young people in Iowa and 
Nebraska are only waiting for the chance 
to prove the depth and sincerity of their 
attitude toward life and its problems— 
which is true religion. It has proved, 
too, that the problems of the future may 
be met by, both old and, young on a 
common ground, and that there need be 
no age limit to youth. 

Congratulations from every hand are 
being extended to Rev. Charles E. Snyder 
of Sioux City, Ia.—the father of the 
Institute—whose efficient organization en- 
sured the success of the undertaking, and 
to Mrs. W. 8S. Curtis of Omaha, Neb., and 
Mrs. S. H. Passig of Humboldt, Ia., who 
were his capable assistants. But these, 
along with the rest of the delegates, feel 
that they owe a great indebtedness to 
Miss Ruthanna Anderson (“Andy” of the 
Y. P. R. U.), whose faith in the pos- 
sibility of the project inspired the Iowa 
Association to go ahead with it when it 
was in danger of being again postponed, 
and ‘who brought the “Spirit of the 
Shoals” to this “Star Island of the Mid- 
dle West.” . 

The Institute is now a real organiza- 
tion, with officers and executive commit- 
tee, and plans for next year. It is almost 
entirely in the hands of the young people, 
and is being left with them in the utmost 
confidence that next year will be even 
better than this year, which is saying a 
good deal. : 

The Institute was held at Humboldt, 
Ta., June 23 to 29, and-by the end of 


the week the registration of out-of-town: 


delegates reached one hundred. This was 


composed of a fine representation from 
the leading churches of Iowa and Ne- 


braska, and of many delegates from 
smaller towns where there are no Unita- 
rian churches, The two Universalist dele- 
gates from Webster City, Ia., were 
specially welcome. Davenport, Ia., sent 
in the largest number of delegates, twenty- 


‘four, and Des Moines, Ia., followed a 


close second with twenty. 

A yery interesting program of lectures 
was provided and these were well at- 
tended. It consisted of: a talk by Miss 
Fay Shorey of Davenport on “The Value 
of the Drama in the Life of the Church” ; 
a review by Rev. Curtis W. Reese of “The 
Dance of Life’ by Havelock Ellis; a lec- 
ture on “Poets and Poetry of the South,” 
by Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Omaha; talks 
by Miss Ruthanna Anderson on “Service 
and Leadership” and by Miss Gertrude 
Taft of Cleveland, Ohio, on “Making Our 
Own World”; a report of the Youth 
Movement in Germany by Miss Ada Klett, 
recently from Berlin, and now living in 


Des Moines; an address on “The Religion 


of Young Men in the Army” by Rey. 
Carlyle Summerbell of Keokuk; two lec- 
tures on the history of Unitarianism and 
of the Unitarian churches of Iowa and 
Nebraska by H. H. Griffiths of Des 
Moines; an illustrated lecture by Dr. 
Hornell Hart of the University of Iowa 
on “Remaking Little Children,’ and a 
further inspiring talk by Dr. Hart on 
“The Scientific Point of View and the 
‘Mystical Element in Religion’; an illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. Joseph Magnusson 
of the University of Iowa on “Rome in 
the Days of Saint Paul,” and another 
talk on “Pagan Religions and Philoso- 
phies at the Beginning of the Christian 
Hra.” Dr. Magnusson kindly consented 
to take these subjects in place of Dr. B. L. 
Ulman, who was unable to be present. 
The conference was concluded by a church 
service with a sermon on “Seeking God” 
by Rev. James W. Macdonald of Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The young people, assisted by Miss 
Anderson and Laurence Staples, Mid- 
western field secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, were responsible for 
the recreational program. In the after- 
noons, boating, swimming, baseball, ten- 
nis, and hiking were enjoyed, and dancing 
and cleverly conducted stunts were a 
feature of each evening. ; 

The Davenport young people’s group, 
under the direction of Mrs. Agnes Mon- 
tanus, gave a pleasing program of dra- 
matics and dancing, including the playlet 
“A Woman’s Won’t,”-and a beautiful and 
impressive contribution to the spirit of 
the gathering was made by a number of 
young people who took part in the pag- 
eant, “The Consecration of Sir Galahad,” 
directed by Miss Taft. Delegates found 


‘an outlet for their literary and poetic 


aspirations in contributing to The West 
Wind, the daily bulletin issued on the 
lines of The Four Winds of Star Island. 

The candlelight service, led each eve- 
ning by one of the young people, and at- 
tended by many Humboldt residents, was 


‘felt to be a most impressive and inspira- 


tional feature of the Institute. 

Each afternoon at five o’clock a round 
table conference was held, in which the 
young people gladly seized the opportunity 
of questioning the speakers and voicing 
their own problems and _ convictions. 


' These little gatherings were among the 


most helpful features of the program. 

A significant action was the sending 
of greetings from the Institute, to- 
gether with a voluntary contribution of 
$36, to the headquarters of the League 
of Youth in Germany. This followed the 
talk by Miss Klett describing the revolt 
that has been going on for several years 
among the youth of Iurope, especially 
of Germany, against the artificialities of 
modern civilization, and their attempts 
to get back to the essentials of life and 
the true harmony between body and soul. 
It is hoped that this greeting from the 
youth of Iowa will encourage them in 
their efforts for world peace and a better 
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‘ understanding between the youth of all 


nations. 

The Institute greatly appreciated, the 
telegrams of greetings and good wishes 
from the national Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and from the Student Fed- 
eration meeting at Mount Holyoke, and 
acknowledges with gratitude the inter- 
est and assistance of the Western Con- 
ference, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union in their 
new venture. 

Dr. Hart, who was deeply impressed 
by the spirit of the Conference, said: 
“The Humboldt. Institute has been for 
me a memorable experience. Such meet- 
ings as we have had are not produced 
by any individual speaker; they grow out 
of a confluence of forces. The inspiration 
of an audience ready to think with and 
talk with a speaker is a stimulus to the 
achievement of vision.” 

The following officers of the Institute 
were elected for 1924-25: President, 
Waldo Regennitter of Davenport; vice- 
president, Frances Weintz of Sioux City; 
secretary, Marion Herrmann of Iowa City ; 
treasurer, John Comstock of Lincoln, 
Neb. ; additional members of the executive 
committee—Charlotta Hoskins of Sioux 
City, Irene Sandelin and Rollin Hunter 
of Des Moines, Orsie Treloar of Iowa 
City, Julia Donald of Davenport, Thorn- 
ton Hodge and Rachael Roberts of Keo- 
kuk, Sarah Spealman of Lincoln, Mrs. 
C. W. Garfield, Mrs. Webb Schellenberger, 
and George Y. Bicknell of Humboldt, and 
two representatives from Omaha yet to 
be named. 


DUXBURY 
FIRST PARISH SERVICES 


SUNDAY, 3rd AUGUST, 11.00 a.m. 


REV. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Minister, West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City. Spokesman for the Modernists in 
the famous debates with Dr. John Roach 
Straton, Fundamentalist. 


SUNDAY, 10th AUGUST, at 11.00 a.m. 


REV. JOHN H. WILSON 
Minister Elect at Duxbury 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 17th, at 3.30 p.m. 


WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN, D.D. 
Mission Preacher, Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SUNDAY, 24th AUGUST, at 11 a.m. 


REV. CHARLES R. JOY 
of Dedham 


Motors meet 9.08 Train at Kingston. 
Ample and safe parking space for 
cars. Hearty welcome to all at the 


MEETING HOUSE, DUXBURY 
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 PLEASA : 


Caller: “Are you su Wd. Pea, 
in?” Maid: “Do you doubt her word, 
ma’am ?”—Judge. 


4 
ere, 


“Your new neighbors seem to be nice 
people.” “On the contrary, they haven’t a 
lawn-mower, or a hose, or a step-ladder.” 
—EHvening News. 


Little Girl (used to long sermons) : 
“What a very short sermon the new curate 
gave, Mummy! I suppose he doesn’t know 
much about it?”—Punch. 


“What's the matter now, Grumps?” “My 
daughter is wearing knickerbockers and 
my son is taking a girl’s part in the col- 
lege play.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Little Bobby came crying into the house, 
rubbing the places where he had been 
butted by a pet sheep. “But what did 
you do,” his mother demanded, “when the 
sheep knocked you down?” “I didn’t do 
nothin’,” Bobby declared protestingly. ‘I 
was gettin’ up all the time.”—Onward. 


“How much is that old clock?’ asked 
the customer, of the antique dealer. “Five 
thousand frances.” “That’s pretty expen- 
sive. I suppose it still works?” ‘Ad- 
mirably, only you've got to know how 
to use it. When the hands point to noon 
and the chimes ring five o’clock, you must 
understand that it’s half-past two.’—Sans- 
Géne. 


“What makes the radio squeal so, 
Johnny?’ “Well, Mother, if you must 
know, what you call squeals are really 
the self-oscillations of the thermionic 
valves brought about by altering the po- 
tentials of the high and low tension bat- 
teries and varying the relations of the 
eapacitative and inductive quantities in the 
receiver.” —Life. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are; 

High above I see you shine, 

But, according to Hinstein, 

You are not where you pretend, 
You are just around the bend; 

And your sweet seductive ray 

Has been leading men astray 

All these years—O little star, 

Don't you know how bad you are? 


An actor visited a tailor over on the 
Hast Side. There was a gaudy suit he 
admired. The proprietor took it from the 
window and had him try it on. “It is 
such a fit,’ he exclaimed, “your friends 
won’t know you. Go ahead, I ask you; 
just step outside a few moments.” The 
actor walked out, and after a short time 
came in again. The proprietor came up 
to him, rubbing his hands, and said, 
“Stranger, what can I do for you?’—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A boy who swims may say he swum, 
but milk is skimmed and seldom skum, 
and nails you trim, they are not trum. 
When words you speak, these words are 
spoken, but a nose is tweaked and can’t 
be twoken, and what you see is seldom 
soken. If we forget, then we’ve forgotten, 
but things we wet are never wotten, and 
houses let cannot be lotten. The goods 
one sells are always sold, but fears dis- 
pelled are not dispold, nor what you 
smell is never smoled. When young, a 
top you oft saw spun, but did you ever 
see a grin e’er grun, or a potato nearly 
skun?—London Tit-Bits. 
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FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


sion Collection this year amounts 
24.00. How much does your church 
“z.,~. Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULK, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. 
free, 


Manual 


FOR SATISFACTION 
Buy 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


An old-fashioned house, 
with hot-water heat, electric 
light, hardwood floors, 13,000 


F urnished eS Se 
House 


bedrooms. To let to adults 
SSeS H eS H Te TTT Ts 


= UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


tes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


References required. Ad 
dress Box E., Winchester, 
Mass. C. 73 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
o B.B. 2680. 5 
PATIST SMS UNIS TMS MLS fd 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SHA—FIRST UNI-- 
TARIAN CHURCH. Service Sunday morning 
at 10.45 o’clock. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Presi- 
dent, American Unitarian Association, will 
preach August 3. All welcome. 


FIRST PARISH, CAMBRIDGE (Harvard 
Sq.).. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., Minister. 
Morning service 9.30 A.M. Dr. Crothers will 
preach. Church closed August 10-31. Services 
resumed September 7 at 11 A.m. : 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. The 
church will be closed during August, for re- 
pairs. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., weather 
permitting, will be held from the front steps 
of the church. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. August 3 at 
11 o'clock, chureh service conducted by Rev. 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D., of Boston. The 
church is open for rest and prayer each week- 
day except Saturday from nine to four o’clock. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. George Hale Reed, Win- 
chester Unitarian Society, Winchester, Mass., 
August 8, 10 a.m. A 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister BHmeritus. Rev. Hugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 s.m., Church School ; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service. 
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